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a Remedy in Di seuse, 


ERRATA. 
Title, motto, last |. for Aardy breast read hardy breasés.. 
Dedication, 1. second, for aleviating read alleviating. 
Ditto, 1. sixth from the end, for perfix read prefix. 
Introduction, p. viii. 1. sixth, for process read processes. 
Ditto, p. xi. 1. third, for renders read render. 


Page 36, 1. fourth from the bottom, for succeed read suc- 
ceeds. 


Page 49, 1. third frem the bottom, for zs read are. 


Page 86, 1. seventh from the bottom, for renders read 
render. 


Page 147, for Chatper iv. vead Chapter rr. 
Page 157, for constituent paris read contracted parts. 


Page 204, |. eight from the bottom, for Fahreheit read 
Fahrenheit. 4 
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Dedication, 


TO LADY BRYCE. 


Mapan, 


f am quite assured that the object professed in 
the ensuing treatise, that of aleviating or pre- 
venting a long catalogue of human maladies, ts 
a sufficient recommendation to your Ladyship, 
independently of any other quality which the 
book may possess. 

From my situation as Surgeon to the Ladies’ 
Benevolent Medical Institution of these towns, 
to which your Ladyship has rendered valuable 
service as a Co-Patroness, I was induced to 
request your Ladyship’s acceptance of this 
small tribute of my respect; and if liberality 


and effective charity are characteristics which 
‘should belong to the person to whom a work 
like the present ought to be addressed, the choice 
L have made of your Ladyship as a Patroness 
will be fully justified. — 

The amenity of your Ladyship’s disposition, 
which adds a winning grace even to benevolence . 
itself, 1s too well known to need any illustration 
from me. 

f shall therefore only add, that the ready 
compliance with my request to perfix your Lady- 
ship’s name to this little work, is a further proof 
of the same atttactive courtesy: and that the 
opportunity now afforded me of adding my suf- 
frage to the decisions of public opinion is pecu- 
harly gratifying to, 

Madam, 
~ Your Ladyship’s 
Obliged and obedient Servant, 
WD... Wiriiams. 


Paniel-Street, Portsea, 
‘August Ist, 1820, 
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‘+ Kor want of timely care... 
& Thousands haye died of medicable wounds.”’ 


IN announcing a publication, it is generally 
expected that its pretensions should be 
stated. 

The Author of this treatise has long de-- 
plored the great neglect of Warm Bathing, 
and the injudicious use of the Cold Bath. 
Multitudes have passed life away,. experi- 
encing a protracted martyrdom, in the tortur- 
ing inflictions- of Chronic Distempers, or 
“fretted away their hour upon the stage,” 
pining with the: listlessness of atrophy or the 
terrors of nervous dejection, who might. have 
found in the Warm Rath the charm which 
could have dismissed’ tlieir agonies, and in- 
fused serenity for gloom and dismay. 

The Cold Bath has neither advanced nor 
retrograded’ in public esteem—the obvious 
good effect derived from it, secures it froin 


vi. 
total neglect; but the indiscriminate use of 
it in various complaints to which it is inap- 
plicable or prejudicial, precludes that popu- 
larity which its utility merits. 

The Author conceives that he cannot 
render humanity a more effectual service, than 
by affording a clue which may lead to the 
more discriminate and decisive use of either ; 
and by contributing his aid to the general adop- 
tion of Bathing as a part of our National 
System of Living—a mode which, he is confi- 
dent, would counteract the insalubrity of our 
fluctuating climate, and give a physical and 
mental energy to the natives, which would 
bring in their train the blessings of longe- 
vity and robust health. ‘The principles of the 
animal economy from whence any correct and 
determinate indications for using and regu- 
lating bathing must be drawn, are briefly 
premised, ‘The routinist may employ these 
powerful and efficient agents without defining 
the cases and shades of disease, for which 
they are respectively most adapted; but he 
who expects to dissipate his malady in the 
bath, must acquaint himself with its mode of 
influence, and the various conditions of the 
animal system affecting its use. 


Vil. 

The work has been divested of technical 
terms, in order to make it of use to every 
class of persons, who may be desirous of 
preserving health, mitigating affliction, or 
prolonging life. 

The Author has no object in recommend- 
ing the remedy but the diffusion ofits benefits. 
He is no proprietor ofa bathing establishment 
ihat requires the aid of a volume to give it a 
publicity and importance which it would not 
otherwise attain: he was himselfrescued from 
the debility and languor which he has de- 
scribed, and restored to vigour and enjoy- 
ment by the instrumentality of the bath; and 
he thinks his obligation cannot be more 
satisfactorily acknowledged than by commu- 
nicating the results of his observation and 
experience of the remedy. 


Tntroduction.. 


* 


‘© Even from the body’s purity, the mind 
‘ Receives a secret sympathetic aid.” 


Ev isnot nowa question whether the ancients 
or moderns excel in matters of science--the lat- 
ter unquestionably, in experimental subjects at 
least, possess a decided superiority ; but certain 
it is, that the ancients were acquainted with 
many valuable process of art which have 
perished in the lapse of ages, and which must 
now be reckoned among the “ lost.arts.’”’ But 
of those that have been transmitted to us, 
there are some which we have not rendered 
available to our own benefit. Amongst the 
Jatter, undoubtedly, is that of Bathing. 
will be hereafter seen, that such was at one 
period the popularity of this salutary exercise, 
that the number of Baths in Rome alone was 
nearlyathousand. Necessity and purity first 
dictated the practice: Nature gave the first 


Ls. 
impulse, but when the primitive purposes of 
these institutions were perverted, voluptuous- 
ness superadded pursuits the most repugnant 
to delicacy and opposed to merality.. These 
Baths were under the regulation and direction 
of Government, and were indeed public edi- 
fices, on which the graces of architecture were 
prodigally bestowed, so that they were reck- 
oned models of magnificence and sumptuous 
decoration. But the important uses of them 
must be apparent, when it is remarked that 
during five hundred years the baths superse- 
ded the necessity of physicians in Rome; and 
thatthe remedies of many nations of the present 
day are baths only. It must be admitted, 
then, that their importance has not been duly 
estimated by us; and it is more than probable 
that many of these diseases which seem pecu- 
liar to us, may be the offspring of a neglect 
of these salutary observances, which have the 
sanction of long experience to support and 
recommend them. 

Those who habituate: themselves to the 
use of baths, independently of the luxurious 
gratification of the practice itself, are requited 
by vigour of constitution andserenity of spirits; 
usually the sure conditions of longevity. 
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Mr. Tooke states, that the common people 
in Russia use but few medicines, supplying 
their place in all cases by the Sweating Bath, 
which is an universal practice, and has a 
material influence on the physical state of the 
people—‘* The use of the Bath,”’* observes 
the same writer, “ that venerable relict of 
the manners of the ancient world, is now 
almost entirely confined to the oriental nations, 
where it ministers both to health and luxury, 
and is perpetuated by religion. In Europe 
it has been gradually declining for several 
centuries, though it was here also in some 
sort interwoven with Religion—the Holy 
Water of the Catholic Religion being a slight 
remnant of it.” No one can be sanguine 
enough to suppose that the remedies in ques- 
tion can be effectual in removing all the 
various 

‘¢ T1is which flesh is heir to ;” 
but it may, I think, be safely asserted, that 
it is almost unrivalled for the universal influ- 
ence which it has on the human system, and 
for its congeniality to the natural feelings. 

The fickleness of our climate, those rigor- 
ous fluctuations of weather to which we are 


* View of the Russian Empire, vol. 2. p. 7. 
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exposed, and the chronic torturing maladies 
to which the ‘English nation is proverbi- 
ally subject, renders the introduction of 
bathing into constant and general use much 
to be desired, both for the prevention and 
removal of our climatorial disorders. Now, 
indeed, the Bath is considered as a luxury, to 
which only the ‘affluent have the right of 
access, as they only have the means of procu- 
ring the benefits; but it combines the 
utile et dulce, and ought to be equally within 
the reach of the poor and of the wealthy. 
“Throughout the vast Empire of Russia, 
through all Finland, Lapland, Sweden, 
and Norway, there is no cottage so poor, 
no hut so destitute, as not to possess 
its family Vapour Bath, whither all the 
family resort every Saturday at least, and 
every day in cases of sickness.’’* | 
| “ Thus in the tepid wave, 

Untwist the stubborn pores, that full and free 

‘The evaporation through the softened skin 

May bear proportion to the swelling blood.” 

In general it may be affirmed, that no- 

thing has been more indiscriminate than the 
recommendation of sea bathing for the relief 


* Dr. Clarke’s Travels in Russia, &c. vol. 1, p. 189. 
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of various disorders which have not yielded 
to the usual medical treatment. Perhaps it 
has been viewed too much in the light of an 
empirical: remedy, which often vanquished 
obstinate diseases —for certainly the principle 
on which its usefulness depends has not usu- 
ally been sufficiently considered. Being a 
_remedy of course local, and’within the reach 
of those only who reside in the vicinity of the 
sea, or of those who are enabled to seek its. 
benefits, it has not engaged the attention of 
so many minds, as many other curative plans 
which admit of more extensive trial, and are 
of more general application. 

A residence near the coast* naturally Jed’ 
me to inquire into the effects of sea bathing, 
and to avail myself of its aid in the cure of 
disease. I have in the following pages en- 
deavoured to explain the nature of its infu- 
ence and operation, as far as. I. have under- 
stood it, and to relate the general result of 

* The superiority of Southsea, in the Island“of Portsea, 
for a Bathing Station, consists in the fine shingle beach, which 
slopes off gradually into the sea, which is. by consequenre 
exceedingly transparent and pure. Thus bathing may be. 
performed nearly at any time of tide. The whole Island is 
v desirable residence for the invalid, being defended on one 
side by a ridge of hills stretching several miles, and tke 


sales from the ocean are attemperated and intercepted by the 
picturesque high lands of the Isle of Wight. 
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my acquaintance with its efficacy in certain 
severe forms of malady. 

When sea bathing has been tried, the 
invalid has often too highly rated the power 
of his remedy, and has disused other minor 
but necessary auxiliary means. From this 
eause I firmly believe that many have derived 
only a transitory or incensiderable relief from’ 
bathing, which might have been rendered 
more complete and permanent by using it in 
the best possible mode, and in conjunction 
with other beneficial measures. [ have there- 
fore hinted at the treatment which in many 
instances should be superadded to bathing, 
and have, at the same time, endeavoured to 
distinguish between those cases which may be 
but lightly benefited by the remedy, and 
those wherein it must be more trusted to as 
the principal and most efficient means of 
cure. ; 

[ have used the term Sea-Bathing in its 
most extensive acceptation, having had a 
reference to all baths where sea-water is 
used in preference to fresh, whether cold, 
avarm, or tepid. 
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BATHING. 


CHAPTER I. 


ITS USE IN PRESERVING HEALTH AND FORTIFYING 
THE BODY AGAINST THE INFLUENCE OF DISEASE. 


——E 
Sore 


Mankind exposed to certain impressions, which be- 
come painful when seldom repeated. Disease often 
the result of deviation from nature’s laws. Exer- 
cise and Buthing defend the body from many rude 
impulses. The instinct for Bathing in men and 
inferior animals. The Asiatic. The Russ—tt 
fortifies him against his inclement sky. Hygeia 
holds her court at the Fountains and Springs. 
Origin nearly coeval with man’s being. Bishop 
Watson. Lavation, or Ablution included in the 
ritual of all ancient Religions. Practice known 
in the Heroic Ages. Homer. The Romans. The 
Celtic Nations. Ancient Germans. Bathing, as 
a Remedy. First instance, King of Argos’s 
daughter. Medea’s Cauldron. Augustus cured 
by the Cold Bath. Still prevalent amongst the 
the Russians, Turks, &c. General prevalence of it 
in Hungary and Russia. Its great advantages. 


We are placed by the benevolent Author 


of our existence in a state in which we 
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are naturally exposed to the operation of 
ertain influences and impressions, which are 
agreeable or painful in their effects by our 
being more or less accustomed to their action. 
‘The constitution is only vulnerable to the 
ae of disease when it has parted with 

he pristine vigour with which it was origi- 
rene endowed; but certain deviations from 
the plain and ee dictates of the instincts 
which nature has furnished us with, render 
the body liable to injury from impulses which 
it was before enabled to parry and resist.— 
in the number of those simple means which 
confer this desirable hardihood and insuscep- 
tibility, and which are of general application, 
we find Exercise and Bathing: the last more 
particularly demands our present investiga- 
tion. “ 

In warm countries, and in our own in 
hot weather, the instinct is so strong for this 
species of beneficial discipline, that animals 
will leave the sultry plains in troops, and 
seek refreshment in the stream. 


** When heifers seck the shade and cooling lake.” 
GAY. 


The luxurious and enervated Asiatic too 
seeks a renovation of his languishing powers 
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in the luxury ofthe bath. It is not only in 
tropical regions, and under the fervours of a 
meridian sun, that the practice of bathing is 
indulged; but also in colder countries, where 


the penetrating frost dries up the kindly dew 


which is distilled from every pore. The 
steaming vapour, in which the Russ will stay 
till he experiences a voluptuous swoon, clears 
the obstructed glands of their load; and in 
the cold bath, to which he afterwards betakes 
himself, he finds a defence from the severi- 
ties of a northern sky, and a power that will 
render him proof against the fiercest rigours 
of the atmospherical vicissitudes, to which 


those inclement regions are liable. 


_Hygeia presides.at the gelid fountain and 
at the tepid spring. Those who wish to pay 
her court, must seek her in the crystal ele- 
ment, and return from the seducing enchant- 
ments of artificial refinement, to the simpler, 
but more exquisite enjoyments presented by 
Nature. 

The Author of Nature has benevolently 
strewed the path of duty with the richest 
pleasures, and bountifully bestows the roseate 
blush of health, with vigour of body, and 
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gaiety and cheeriness of mind, to those who 
follow the obvious impulses of Nature's 
behests. | 

Hygeia, to those who invoke her aid 
and conform to the usage which she ordains, 
like “ the azure Sister of the Main” to the 
. care-worn Ulysses, gives a cincture that im- 
parts a virtue which will enableher votaries te 
defy the menace of the clamorous elements, 
and confers a hardihood and energy, which. 
protect them as a panoply, and mock the 
insidious assailings of disease. 


‘¢ The tempered Scythian hence half-naked treads | 
“¢ His boundless snows, nor rues th’inc)ement heaven.” 


It does not concern us to inquire criti- 
cally into the origin of bathing: it is perhaps 
impossible to discover the first dawning of 
any useful art, which may have descended 
to us through many ages. Bishop Watson 
justly enough observes, that it would be 
puerile to attempt to detect the first crude 
beginnings of any art.t Who can conjecture 
when the first rude canoe was hollowed? It 
is natural to suppose that men very early 
began to cool themselves in rivers, when 
heated by the fieree rays of the sun; and a 


t+ Chemical Essays. 
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Te 
practice so naturally indicated has been fol- 
lowed by every people, in all ages. ‘The 
necessity of it appears te have been thus 
early understood, since it formed a part of the 
ceremonial of most religions. Ablution was 
the sine qua non of the supercilious Pharisee, 
of the arrogant disciple of Mahomet, and of 
the simple Hindoo. 

The practice of bathing is mentioned as 
early as the heroicages. Hot baths are spoken - 
of amongst the Trojans by Homer : their cus- 
tom was to pour warm water over the head 
and body, afterwards anointing with oil. 


“¢ The bath renewed, they end the pleasing toil 
** With plenteous unction of ambrosial oil.” 


The Romans had their baths, the use of 
which they derived from the Greeks. Their 
mode of apparel rendered them needful, for the 
legs and arms were unclothed, and therefore 
exposed to filth and dirt. Every ninth day, 
or when they had to frequent public places, 
they bathed themselves in the Tiber, or in 
some convenient river. In the days of Pom- 
pey warm bathing especially grew into more 
familiar use; and in following times the bath 
was a name that was equivalent to all that 
was luxurious and voluptuous in artificial 
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refinement. ‘* Their habits and dress ren- 
dered the accommodation of bathing neces- 
~sary; and all the most fascinating and splen- 
did luxuries of their Emperors were multi- 
plied and coilected in these sumptuous and 
magnificent edifices, denominated baths.’ t— 
Thus amongst the ancients bathing formed 
a part of diet and luxury. 

The Celtic nations were accustomed to 
bathe. The ancient Germans indulged daily 
in the gratification of the cold bath in sum- 
mer, and the luxury of the warm during the 
winter period; and the famous bath in Somer- 
setshire is said to have been noted 800 years 
before Christ, or at least in Geta’s time, there 
being still relics of his statue existing-t 

Ina medicinal point of view, bathing is first 
noticed in the instance of the King of Argos’s 
daughter being cured in this way by Melam- 
pus. And the use of the warm bath is inti- 
mated by Medea’s cauldron. 

Augustus was recovered from illness by 
the cold bath, as recommended by Antoninus 
Musa; and this remedy more than once fell 
into disuse or rose in reputation, as ignorance 


+ See Dr. Ree-’s Cyclopoedia—Article, Bathing. 
t~ Encyclopeedia Britannica—Article, Bathing. 
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and misapplication, or skill and good manage- 
ment predominated. 

Lord Bacon laments that bathing was so 
much neglected amongst the English people, 
and considering the mutations of temperature 
to which they are subject, and the diseases 
consequent thereon, it is certainly to be 
Jamented, that it has not become a national 
fashion amongst us. It is daily becoming 
more so; and as the advantages are seen and 
experienced, no doubt the practice will be- 
eome generally prevalent. Lady Mary W. 
Montague introduced the beneficial practice 
of Inoculation from the Turks; this also met 
with much opposition, at its introduction, but 
finaliy triumphed over the prejudices opposed 
to it. | 

We may derive instructive lessons from 
the present customs of the Turks and Russians 
in the article of bathing. The ‘lurks* have 
both private baths and public bagnios. The 
Jatter are formed of two small rooms com- 
municating, and having a marble floor, which is 
heated from a cauidron beneath. The va- 
pours from the water are rendered odoriferous 


by the intermixture of perfumes. The heat 
* Baron de Tott’s Memoirs, 


i 
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of the rooms is gradually augmented, and the 
persons who enter them are presently bathed 
in the moisture, which trickles from the 
sluices of the skin. 

In Hungary and Russia their bathing 
forms so indispensable a part of the system 
of living, that whatever the condition of the 
person is, whether wealthy or indigent, he 
considers the steaming of his bedy as necessary 
as his food or drink. In health—when fa- 
tigued, or in illness—after the cessation of 
his labour, or when he terminates his jour- 
neys—he seeks in the luxurious steaming of 
the bath fresh elasticity of spirits and reno- 
vation of body, or an accommodation and 
eompromise with disease. The women and 
children too, under all circumstances of sick- 
ness, retire to the vapour bath for relief.— 
‘The native of Russia fortifies himself by 
by an alternation of steaming and _ cold 
bathing, or rolling in the snow, against 
abrupt transitions of weather, and thereby 
acquires a vigour and force which exempt 
him from many painful diseases, and guard 
him down the descent of age, 

‘¢ Blest with divine immunity from -ails!”’ 
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CHAPTER II. 


PRINCIPLES OF THE CGCONOMY ILLUSTRATING THE 
PRACTICE OF BATHING. 


SECTION |. 
THE CIRCULATING SYSTEM. 


PD. t 


Injury or benefit from bathing, owing to changes in 
the circulation, Irregularities of it the source of 
most diseases, Animal heat affected by it.—The 
general impression “made on the circulation by 
bathing. The secretions or juices depending on un 
equalized state of it, as perspiration, bile, &e. 


*< The blood. the fountain whence the spirits flow,. 
The genervus stream that waters every part, 
And motion, vigour, and warm life conveys 
To every particle that moves or lives ; 

This vital fluid through unnumbered tubes. 
Poured by the heart, wud to the heart again 
Refunded.” 


Ix forming any accurate and distinct views 
of the operation either of the cold or warm 
bath on the human constitution, we must take 
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into our consideration the mode by which 
that pabulum of life, the blood, circulates 
throughout the system. For it may be 
justly affirmed, that benefit or injury result- 
ing from the employment of these agents is 
effected through the medium of the circula- 
tion; either by destroying its equilibrium, or 
by unduly exciting or depressing the action of 
those organs immediately concerned in that 
function. Its importance must be still further 
seen, when we reflect that there are very few 
diseases indeed, either of a constitutional or 
local nature, which may not properly be 
ascribed to irregularities of the circulating 
system.t 

If the heat of the body be not always 
owing to the force and velocity of the circu- 
lation of the bluod, it is certain that animal 
heat is generally commensurate with the 
degree of swiftness and strength of the circu- 
lation, whatever may be the true and efficient 
causes which extricate it. 

In many maladies the flow of blood to 
particular parts of the system may be exces- 


+ See Dr. Parry of Bath’s able and Iuminous Exposition 
of the Diseases depending on disordered circulation, entitled 
** Principles of Pathology.” 
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sive, while it is lessened in others; or the 
whole system generally may suffer a defici- 
ency in its supply of this vital fluid, while: 
some particular parts receive their due 
quantity, or ever an unnatural increase. 

What means can be more availing in re- 
storing the balance and equipoise of this 
essential function of human life than an agent, 
which may be made to exert such an universal 
influence on the sentient surface of the body, 
as immersion in bathing? 

The larger vessels of the body branch out 
into innumerable hair-like tubes, and thus it 
can be readily perceived how soon these 
minute pores may be obstructed, producing 
derangement of the functions of the bedy.— 
It seems to be a law of nature, that the 
various products or fluids secreted or ex- 
tracted from the blood, should depend on an 
equalized state of the sanguineous system. 
Thus, if the vital force of the heart or circu- 
lating organs be defective or irregular, these 
salutary extractions from the blood, as bile, 
perspiration, saliva, &c. will be vitiated in qua- 
lity or deficient inamount. On the other hand, 
if the velocity and force of the blood be aug- 
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mented much beyond its natural standard, 
the operations alluded to will be either not 
performed at all, or very sparingly and inefii- 
ciently. 

The perspiration is‘one of the most ob- 
vious, and not the least important of these 
animal secretions ; on the due quantity and 
proportion of which, or on the steady, uni- 
form, and adequate action of the vessels 
exhaling or producing it, so much of health 
depends. The deficient, irregular, or ob- 
structed state of the same organs, is eee 
of producing all that is formidable in the 
character of human afflictions.. 
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SECTION 2. 


PERSPIRATION. 


Power of balancing the heat of the body. Dr. Cullen's 
explanation of Perspiration, on the analogy of 
evaporation. Dr. Franklin’s opinion. Impure ac- 
cretions without ablution originate disease. A 
copious flow an exemption from tha endemics of 
tropical climates. Experiments, shewing what 
great heat can be endured when regulated by per~’ 
spiration.- 


‘* While this 
Maintains its wonted measure, aJl the powers: 
Of health befriend you, ail the wheels of life 
With ease and pleasure move: but this restrain’d, 
Or more or less. so more or less you feel. 
The functions labour,” 


Or all the powers or faculties of animal 
life, one of the most remarkable is that which 
balances and regulates the heat of its own 
system; and this power is inherent in itself. 
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The heat of the central parts of the body, 
under the frigid zone, or the fervid heats 
ofa tropical region, never exceeds a certain 
standard in 


‘¢ The fierce extremes of either zone, 
Where polar skies congeal th’ eternal snow, 
Or equinoctial suvs for ever glow.” 


This isthe point (98°) at which the elaboration 
of fluids and the different functions of the body 
can be best performed. 

The power which maintains this balance 
of temperature is Perspiration. This was not 
thoroughly established or understood until 
Dr. Cullen made his Observations on Cold 
as produced in the evaporation of liquids.* 
Dr. Franklin referred the refrigeration by per- 
spiration to a similar process. He noticed in 
the summer of 1750, when the heat in. Phila- 
delphia was 100° in the shade, that his skin 
remained cooler than the air, or inanimate 
bodies, when without exercise or exposure 
the perspiration ran from the back of his 
hands, and, notwithstanding he was only — 
covered with light linen clothing, he was 


obliged to exchange it for dry several times 


* Water in a phial may be frozen by repeatedly bathing 
its sides with ether, and allowing it to evaporate freely, 

See Essays and Observations, Philosophical and Literary, 
vol. 2. 
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inthe day. This coolness of the body when 
exposed to such heat, he justly referred to 
perspiration as acause.* The quantity lost in 
this way has been variously stated. Sanctorius 
was supposed to have exaggerated the 
amount; but it is certain that it is ordinarily 
some pounds in a day, and is augmented by 
exercise, certain conditions of the air, 
and by other excitements. 

The transpiration of fluid through the 
pores of the skin serves very beneficial pur- 
poses in the animal ceconomy. It equalizes 
the heat, as we have before mentioned, and it 
softens the skin by its unctuosity. ‘This very 
circumstance, however, renders lavation,. or 
washing, necessary ; because of the accumu- 
lation of impure matter on the skin, when the 
perspiration is long retained on the surface. 
In hot countries it has been proved, that 
those who perspire most copiously and easily 
are least obnoxious to those endemical and 
ravaging disorders with which some of those 
regions are visited.§ But the retention and 
accretion of this fluid on the skin, either by 
wearing flannel, or from any other cause, is the 
readiest means of obstructing and lessening 


* Dr. Franklin’s Phitosophical Works. 
& Dr. Jackson’s Essay oa the Use of Cold Water in Fever, 
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this healthful transudation. Frequent ablu- 
tion and washing, or bathing, in this point of 
view, has long been customary amongst those 
inhabitants of our climate who value their 
health, or wish to protect themselves from a 
fruitful source of impurity. 

The power of the body to sustain great 
degrees of heat under particular circum- 
stances has been well illustrated by the Philo- 
sophical Researches of Dr. Fordyce, Sir Chas. 
Blagden, and others,* who have investigated 
this curious and important subject’ with 
great precision and ability. These ex- 
periments proved, that persons might remain 
a considerable time, with but trifling inconve- 
nience, in a room heated by stoves more than 
‘250°—a temperature far above that of boiling 
water. Meat was roasted on metal-plates heat- 
ed only by the air of the room. But such was 
the copiousness of the perspiratory discharge 
from their persons, that a balance of the 
animal heat was preserved thereby in the 
system. It is probable that the evaporation 
of perspiration is a considerable, but not the 
only cause of this beneficial and salutary 
effect. The ingenious Dr. Currie, in his ele- 

* Philosophical Transactions, vol. Ixl, p. 111 & 484. 
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gant and classical work,§ supposes with much 
probability, that there is an absorption of heat 
in the formation of the matter of perspiration, 
or, in the language of Chemistry, that much 
free caloric enters into a latent state by the 
fluid exhaled possessing a greater capacity for- 
heat than that from which it was extracted.— 
Certain it is, that the animal system possesses 
various resources for controlling the accumu- 
lation of heat which would prove destructive 
if it were not balanced as quickly as it is set 
‘at liberty. The theory of the Boerhaavian 
school, that the blood would coagulate, if the 
heat applied to the body exceeded 100°, is 
by the foregoing proofs entirely overthrown. 
A curious fact should also be noticed respect- 
ing the above experiment, viz. that the persons 
concerned could return from the heated room 
into the cold air, and even remain some 
minutes without dressing, with perfect im- 
punity. 
§ See Dr. Currie’s Medical Reports, vol. i. p. 275 et seq. 
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SECTION 3. 


SYMPATHY OF 17HE SKIN AND SURFACE OF THE RODY 
WITH THE MOST IMPORTANT INTERNAL ORGANS. 


ERAS ULE AED 


Hach part of the Body communicates with the rest.— 
Nerves the media of Sensation; but the vascular 
system most sensibly influenced. » Dangers from 
excessive determination of blood to the vital 
organs, On the principle of consent, or sympathy, 
the entire pructice of bathing is founded. 


ALTHOUGH anatomists have classed 
the organs of the body into sets, or dif- 
ferent systems, and have atiributed to them 
their peculiar functions, there is a general 
intercourse and communication between most 
parts of the entire system. This mutual 
affection, or reciprocal influence, has been 
very properly denominated Sympathy: and 
though the nerves, as the media of sensation, 
have a vast influence in communicating sym- 
pathetic impressions, yet, as illustrating the 
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general influence of warm and cold bath- 
ing on the human constitution, the system 
ef vessels conveying the blood through 
its perambulating circuit, must be allowed te 
be of decided and primary importance. Ifthe 
eapiilary vessels of the skin are contracted. 
in their diameters—the larger vessels and 
reservoirs of the system receive the fluids 
that have retired from tbat texture; and 
if this be true, the converse of it is equally 
true, viz. thatthe blood, when it travels into the 
myriads of minute vessels of the surface, ebbs 
out of the larger vessels and receptacles. Cold 
applied to the external parts of the body, 
diminishes the size of the hair-like ramifica- 
tions of the vascular system, and the contained 
blood is, by consequence of the compression, 
projected into the larger organs and cavities. 
But reversely, as warmth is applied to the 
skin—the heart, the liver, the lungs, the sto- 
mach, &c. &c. unload themselves of the sur- 
charge, and the equilibrium or balance of the 
circulatory system is restored to its natural 


staie. 


‘* The tides of life regain their azure course.” 


C 
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The dangers arising from an overflow of 
blood from the skin to more vital and import- 
ant parts may be exemplified by the contribu- 
tory streams (small indeed imdividually) which 
uniting swell into a river, that, deriving impe- 
tuosity and strength from its surcharge, breaks 
down the mounds which limited its range, 
and carries desolation and destruction in its 
irresistible march. This description is not 
too highly coloured, for it is exactly analo- 
gous to the effects produced by that state of 
plenitude of the vital organs, which is the too 
fruitful source of mischief to the parts so 
affected. 

‘* But that a thousand gates 
Are open to its flight. it would destroy 
The parts it cherished and repaired before. 
Besides, the flexible and tender tubes , 
Melt in the mildest, most nectareous tide 
That ripening Nature rolls ; as in the stream 
Its crumbling banks.” 

On this principle of consent or sympa- 
thy the entire practice of bathing must be 
founded, 1f we wish to act in unison with 
Nature’s laws, and expect that the employ- 
ment of the remedy should be followed by the 
cessation of the malady. 


©5 
Or 
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SECTION 4. 


TREK EFFECTS RESULTING FROM COLD APPLIED 
TO 'IHE BODY. 


ee 
Cold not a positive influence, but a sensation only, 


The shock in bathing. Consecutive symptoms. 
The re-action, or glow, 


Coup is a relative term, and in a strict 
sense only implies the privation of heat. 
Every loss of heat, however, does not produce 
the sensation of cold ; fora diminution of a 
very few degrees may be slowly made without 
the perception of cold. The sense of cold 
depends much on the suddenness of the tran- 
sition. 

If, after a long continued heat in Summer, 
the temperature fell to that of Autumn, we 
should feel as cold as in the severity of winter ; 
but the same state of the air would be thought 
moderate when the change had come on siow- 
ly, and the body had been gradually accus- 
tomed to it. To shew that the sensation ef 
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heat or cold depends much on the condition 

of the body at the time, it may be observed, 
that a bath at 85° or 90° does not give a 
strong impression either of heat or cold 
under ordinary circumstances; but if we 
plunge into it after using the ol bath, we 
shall feel it very cold; or if we first go into 
a cold bath, the same water will give us a 
glowing sensation of heat. 

Coid is produced on the body by the 
contact of same substance of a lower degree 
of heat, or* from evaporation. When a 
person plunges himself into the cold bath, 

‘fo taste the lucid coolness of the food.” 
he feels what is termed a shock—a general 
tremor or shivering agitates his frame—the skin 
and other parts of the body are contracted and 
shrivelled—the hair-bulbs become prominent 
——the breathing is quickened and anxious— 
the pulse is often hurried, but weaker than 
hefore—and frequently a heaviness or pain 
in the head is experienced. But to these 
rather painful feelings succeed what is called 
a glow—the blood and circulating fluids hav- 
ing been driven to the central organs, enlarge 
their cavities, which, from being distended, 
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make vigorous efforts to expel their contents 
‘These exertions, resulting from a certain natu- 
ral and inherent power, give origin to a con- 
course of symptoms the reverse of thase just 
deseribed—the action of the heart is felt sen- 
sibly increased, and its index at the wrist 
manifests the augmented energy of the circu- 
lation. A genial warmth succeeds the chilly 
feeling produced by immersion—the ani- 
mal spirits seem to have received a fresh 
fillip, and all the natural functions of the sys- 
tem are carried on with an increased force 
and activity. If the stay in the hath be of 
‘long duration, these benign effects are expe- 
rienced only in a slight degree, or greater 
weakness may evenensue. By along continu- 
ance of extreme cold the pulse will vibrate 
with rapidity, but indistinctly, and without 
strength. ‘The faculties of the mind, which 
seemed to have acquired fresh force after a 
moderate degree of cold applied but for a 
short period, become torpid and inactive ; 
sensibility decreases, and an irresistible im- 
pulse to sleep* urges the sufferer into the 
very embrace of death. 


* See Account of the Sufferings of Sir J. Banks, Dr. 
Solander, and party, from exposure to severe cere, al 
Terra del Puego,—--—Cvoke’s Voyage of Discovery, by Dr. 
#luswkestworth. 
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- Cold, when temperately applied, con- 
stringes the smaller vessels of the surface of 
the body, and gives an increased tone to those 
into which the fluids are impelled ; and thus 
the whole system acquires strength. 

The stomach, connected by nerves and 
vessels, especially to the skin and surface, in 
like manner receives additional power, and 
its important operations are more correctly 
and efficiently performed. ‘The elaboration 
of food is indeed more slowly conducted, but 
the act is more completely effected. The nu- 
trient part of food being longer subjected to 
the action of the assimilating organs, the 
bowels are more tardy; but the advantage 
gained in nutrition is an adequate compensa- 
tion. 

Such are the beneficial effects of cold on 
the constitution. A dense and clear atmos- 
phere produces similar changes : the gloom 
which harassed us when exposed to the chilly 
and humid air, is exchanged for vivacity and 
serenity,and theappetiteissharpened. Though 
the efiluence of perspiration is necessarily 
lessened by cold, yet the halitus from the 
lungs, that exhalation which materially influ- 
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ences our health, is sensibly increased. 
Thus, in clear and cold weather, the spirits 
are light and brisk, the breathing free, the 
appetite increased, and the bodily vigour 
materially improved. Cold air and cold 
bathing are in their operation modifications 
of the same principle, which manifests itself 
in a consentaneous action between the skin 
and surface of the body and the internal 
and vital organs.* | 


* See Dr. Thomson’s Lectures on Inflammation, Dr, 
Gregory’s Conspectus Medicine Theoretice, Dr, Parr’s 
London Medical Dictionary, &c &c, 
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CHAPTER III, 


THE COLD BATH. 


General Observations. 


** Cool through the nerves the pleasing comfort glides ; 
Thevheart beats glad; the fresh expanded cye 
And ear resume their watch; the sinews knit, 
And life shoots swift through all the lightened limbs. ” 
Phomson’s Summers 


"HE natural heat of the human body is 
about: 98°. The temperature of the sur- 
rounding air, in which we are placed, 
is generally far below this point. ‘To limit 
the loss of heat, which we might otherwise 
suffer by being acted on by the cooler medium, 
we employ clothing, which has the effect of 
restraining and regulating the escape of heat. 
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The air itself, though of a much lower 
degree of heat, abstracts it from us very 
slowly when confined to the body, and thus 
furs, woollen, hair, &c. which contain air in 
their structure, are found most calculated te 
retain warmth. Air itself only gives us the 
wipression of cold, when our bodies are 
exposed to its free influence. When the air 
1 contact with us is heated, it escapes, anda 
resh quantity supplies its place; which also 
receives heat in like manner, and gives place 
again to other supplies. The surface of the 
body being thus affected by quickly renewed 


applications of cool air, the impression of coid 
becomes powerful and strong. A strong wind 
or current of air acts on this principle, not 
that it is actually colder than the air when at 
rest, but by its rapid passage over the surface 
of the skin, more air is applied in a given time, 
and more heatis thereby abstracted. Another 
principle often assists in lowering the animal 
heat: the moisture of perspiration, and the 
evaporation of the water after bathing, pro- 
duce a considerable degree of cold. Vapour 
- requires more heat in its nature than water, 
and therefore when the moisture on the body 
passes into vapour, the portion of heat neces- 


b ) 
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sary to change its state is drawn from the 
body. Water, onthe contrary, from its den- 
sity, possesses the power of abstracting and 
imparting heat more quickly, and it is there- 
fore said to possess a stronger conducting 
power than air. Hence the stronger impres- 
sion of cold that is felt when we plunge into 
water than when we are simply exposed to 
the air not in motion, although the real tem- 
perature of both may be precisely the same. 

I have alluded to the different conducting 
powers of water and elastic fluids, to enable 
us to explain the circumstance, which will 
hereafter be more largely noticed, of the ani- 
mal system being able to sustain a much 
creater degree of heat when communicated in 
the form of vapour or air, than it can endure 
of water and denser fluids. 

From what has been said of the nature 
and effects of cold, we are enabled to perceive 
in what way cold bathing impresses the body. 
Its mode of affecting the constitution is of a 
two-fold description: first, it is an indirect sti- 
mulant, and rouses the native powers of the 
system to more activity, by exciting what is 
termed re-action; secondly, cold reduces the 
temperature of the body, when it is inordinately 
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increased, as during fever, &c.; and thus by 
refrigeration moderates those movements of 
the organs of the frame, which are incom- 
patible with the due exercise of their functions. 


SECTION I. 


THE INFLUENCE OF COLD IN EXCITING A MORE ENER- 
 GETIC ACTION OF THE CONSTITUTIONAL POWERS. 


Power of the System in re-producing Heat. Sensa- 
tion does not correspond with the impressing power. 
Explanation of Symptoms. Shivering. Anxious 
Breathing. Pulse. Constitution suited to the 
Cold Bath. Sea Water preferable to Fresh, &c.&c. 


ir will appear from the short aecount we 
gave of the influence of cold, when applied to 
the surface of the body, that it generally pro- 
duces its effects simply by a kind of negative 
or indirect operation. 

A certain degree of warmth is indispensably 
necessary to the well-being of the animal 
body. If the heat fall short of this definite 
degree, a corresponding languor and depres- 
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sion of the powers of life ensue. A very 
great degree of cold, on the same principle, 
will enfeeble or even extinguish the living 
energy. The moderate application of it, 
however, under proper restrictions, and con- 
tinued only for a short time, is capable, by a 
circuitous operation, of producing a strong 
rebound of the circulating force. This is per- 
ceived when cold is partially applied to the 
body, as in the tingling and burning sensa- 
tion after ice or snow has been handled. 
The same glow is experienced when the 
face has been some time exposed to a keen 
blast, and we turn it in a contrary direc- 
tion. There is an astringent effect of cold, 
in causing a contraction of the superfi- 
cial vessels, by which they propel their cen- 
tained fluids nto the more central vessels and 
eavities. Nor will it be an objection to this 
to urge, that heat is the power which aug- 
ments the velocity and force of the circulating 
fluids, and therefore expands and enlarges 
the vessels of the surface; for if this -be 
admitted, any agent which. deprives the 
parts so affected of their proper warmth, 
must proportionably compress and diminish 
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the vessels and pores belonging thereto, 
and thus produce an astringent effect. 

Such, it appears, is the living power to 
regenerate heat, for supplying the loss sustain- 
ed by any partial detraction, that the tempera- 
ture of the body is not materially diminished 
by cold, unless its degree be below GO°. 
Thus, then, the law respecting the equili- 
brium of heat, which affects inanimate sub- 
stances, does not apply to the human body. 
It should be noticed also, that the sensation 
of cold experienced does not give a correct 
idea of the power of the impression.* This 
is exemplified by the well-known case of 
putting one hand into hot water and the 
other into a cold liquid. When they are 
mingled together, the hand that was before 
heated will now feel cold ; while the other will 
be at the same moment ofa comfortable heat. 
It is erroneous to say, that the cold bath is a 
tonic, or the warm bath a relaxant: they are 
only so relatively to the previous condition of 
the patient. A person who had been for a 
considerable time exposed to severe cold, 
could not with safety endure the tepid or the 


* Dr. Cullen’s Practice of Physic, vol 1, sect. 89. 
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warm bath—the sudden transition would cause 
too large a demand to be made on the en- 
feebled powers of the system to make restor- 
ation. But in other cases of impaired energy, 
and in old persons, the same bath would 
repair the defect, and prove invigorating and 
tonic. It follows, then, that the same means 
will be found both to promote and destroy 
the strength, according to the state of the 
person’s constitution immediately before the 
application. | 

‘The temperature of the cold bath is little 
more than 60°, as it is generally employed 
with us: there is, therefore, an immediate 
transition of more than 30°, the heat of the 
body being invariably about 98°. If a person 
remain quite still for a few moments, in a 
bath of this description, he will experience a 
sensation of warmth which will counteract 
the sense of cold that was at first felt. This 
arises from the renewed action of the vital 
organs of the system; and if the cold be 
applied but for a short space, this pleasant 
feeling is prolonged, the body is refreshed, 
and its powers recruited. 

The Autumnal season of the year is best 
adapted for sea bathing. The ocean, after 
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the summer solstice is passed, continues to 
receive heat from the shores which it laves, 
and which have a capability of absorbing heat, 
and retaining it, greater than the sea.* [It is 
accordingly found, that the ocean is much 
warmer a few weeks after midsummer, than 
at an equal distance of time previous to that 
period of the year. In the month of August 
the temperature of the sea will seldom 
be found much below 60° of Fahrenheit’s 
thermometer, while it 1s remarked, that the 
heat of the atmosphere ranges about 65°.— 
This small difference in the medium in which 
we bathe from the air in which we live, is 
better calculated for a great variety of cases 
than greater transitions would probably he. 
The breezes, too, from the sea, are pecu- 
hiarly refreshing at this season of the year. 
We have noted that, on plunging into 
the water, a convulsive sobbing and anxious 
and quickened breathing takes place; and it 
has been accounted for by referring it to the 
increased pressure of a denser medium on the 
surface of the body, restraining the free ex- 
pansion of the chest ;t but this does not 


« Dr. A. P. Buchan, on Sea Bathing. 
+ Dr. Wainwright’s Mechanical Account, &c. 
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seem to be satisfactory—for the same effect 
will occur, in an equal degree, when cold 
water is poured over the body, or even when 
the shower bath is used. Its explanation may 
be more easy, if we refer to what was advanced 
on the subject of Sympathy, viz. that, on the first 
inpression of cold, the blood retires from the 
surface to the heart, lungs, &c. ; and in this 
case, the organs of respiration being unduly 
burthened, are stimulated to make increased 
efforts to restore the equilibrium. 


This shivering and hurried breathing have 
been, with much ingenuity and foree of ana- 
logical reasoning, lately explained as salutary 
efforts of Nature to remove the surcharge 
which the vital organs sustain by the impres- 
sion of cold, and to restore the regular course 
of the circulating fluids ;* and this supposi- 
tion has much weight, when we consider that 
the length of the hot fit in fevers bears a con- 
stant: relation to the duration and imten- 
sity of the cold fit—the hot period being 
generally shorter as the cold fit is long and 


“ Dr. Parry’s Elements of Pathology, p. All, &c. 
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severe. We must therefore conclude that 
they are in the order of cause and effect.t 
The anhelation, or anxious breathing, 
has been referred to a torpor of the lungs, 
sympathetic with the temporary torpor of the 
skin :{ but it is difficult to conceive how tor- 
por can contribute to increased activity of the 
respiratory organs, which actually takes place. 
Nor is the theory more satisfactory, of its 
being occasioned by the convulsive move- 
ments of the diaphragm, or great muscle 
which lies across the basis cf the chest, form- 
ing a floor for the lungs, &c. and which 
materially assists in the process of breathing : 
for although the catching and irregular respi- 
ration is greatest when the cold medium 
reaches its insertion, it is only because the 
cold, in its approach to the external vessels 


t ‘* Shivering is a modification of exercise, often intended 
to restore circulation and heat to parts in which both were 
before defective. Since also the respiration bears a very 
uniform relation to the contractions of the heart, the latter 
being to the former in proportion of about four to one, it is 
evident that the numler of respirations in a given time must 
also be by the same cause increased : whence it is probable 
that an unusual quantity of heat wiil be fixed by the lungs, 
and afterwards evolved or secreted in the course of the 
circulation.—Dr, Parry's Principles of Pathology—toca 
cituto,” 


+ Dr. A. P. Buchan, p. 14. 
D 
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of the chest, occasions a great and burthen- 
some plenitude of those within that cavity. 
And although the sensation diminishes if the 
hody be kept under water as high as the chin, 
it is no additional proof of this affection of the 
diaphragm—for this more complete immer- 
sion, it is evident, does not lessen the direct 
application of cold to ‘its margin, and cannot 
on such a principle check the effects, which 
can therefore only be attributed to the salu- 
_ tary revival of the natural powers, and to the 
body being protected from the chilling effects 
of evaporation, Again—-Warmth applied to 
the stomach is the best mode of removing the 
shivering or sickness, by changing the current 


of the blood.+ 


The Pulse. 


Extreme cold will put atemporary stop 
to pulsation in the extremities: but the cold 
bath has various effects on the pulse, modified 
by the previous state of the patient’s constitu- 
tion. In some persons the pulse becomes 


+ Dr. Currie’s Medical Reports, ut supra. 
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slower than usual; and this is especially the 
case when’ cold is used to moderate feverish 
heat. ‘ | 
In others the pulse is at first more fre- 
quent, but weaker, and of less volume— 
so that what is gained in velocity is lost 
in force. Nervous and irritable habits are 
perhaps most liable to this state of the 
pulse, which is, no doubt, in many instances 
increased by the timidity of the patient. 

This alarm, even on the mere mention of 
bathing, will in very delicate habits occasion 
a frequency of pulse, which must undoubtedly 
be attributed to nervous irritation proceeding 
from mental emotion. In these cases the 
beneficial renewal of the vital actions will not 
so readily occur, and injury must certainly be 
sustained by the patient. For such persons it 
may be prudent to advise a trial of the tepid 
bath, or the thermal waters of Buxton, for 
some time previous to the use of the cold 
bath. The influence of the name alone in 
giving a confidence in submitting to the im- 
pression of cold is important. When the tu- 
mult arising from the act of immersion is over, 
the pulse acquires regularity, and its beat 
‘becomes slower. 

2 
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The Constitution suited to the Cold Bath. 


Ir must occur to the reader, frem the 
debilitating effects which cold produces on the 
bedy, that those who may avail themselves 
of its influence in bathing should not have 
been previously too much reduced in 
bodily strength. Hence it may be laid down 
asa general rule, that those persons who are 
naturally of a fresh complexion, with strong 
pulse, who in health are vigorous and active, 
and accustomed to exercise, &c. will be the 
most likely to feel the healthful glow which 
follows immersion—on the degree and dura- 
tion of which the entire benefit depends. It 
cannot be always determined before the trial 
is made; but the presumption of benefit 
is very much in favour of a_ person of 
the sanguine temperament, as above des- 
cribed. 

Those, on the other hand, who have 
been enfeebled by long continued disease, 
in whom the vital actions are performed 
weakly and slowly—who are of a pale and 
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sallow aspect—whose flesh has lost its firm- 
ness, and is soft and flaccid to the touch— 
who have a weak pulseand cold extremities— 
It may be with considerable precision deter- 
mined, that the cold bath would be to them an 
uncomfortable, if not a dangerous measure. 
if the person were much subject to head-ache, 
cough, or fixed pains in any part of the body, 
arising from irregular distribution and afflux 
of blood to the affected part, the probable 
consequence of cold bathing would be a for- 
midable inerease of those unfavourable symp- 
toms, from which considerable danger might 
ensue. 

In all diseases of local inflammation, 
known by constant pain in some part, which 
may also be attended with feverish symptoms, 
the cold bath is generally prejudicial: for 
as these disorders arise from an excessive 
flow of blood, so the direct effect of cold 
on the surface would be to urge an additional 
quantity into the inflamed vessels ; and the 
renewed exertion of the organs influencing. 
the motion of the blood, would inerease the 
force of the current supplying the parts 

affected. The existence of pain, im a 
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part as an objection to cold-bathing must, 
however, be admitted with limitation; for 
certainly there are some chronic pains and 
weaknesses wherein no appearance of an in- 
ereased force of the motion of the blood 
exists, and the affected parts may derive 
renovated vigour from the judicious use of 
the cold bath. | 

The following remarks, though from an 
antiquated source, will not be thought insig- 
nificant, since the practice of bathing was 
more general when they were written than at 
present :— 

**'The Cold Bath,” says Galen, “is proper 
for persons in perfect health, to make the skin 
insensible to cold air; it is proper for fleshy 
persons, for the temperate, and these who use 
due exercise. The chief use of it is in the 
Summer time; and we must accustom our- 
selves to it by degrees. The benefits the 
healthful will receive by it are the increase of 
appetite, the quenching of thirst, the strength- 
ening of the digestion, and the rendering of 
the dimbs strong, muscular, and lively. It 
renders the skin insensible to ali changes of 
the weather ; and the whole habit of body 
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becomes more compact, and fitter for exercise. 
On the contrary, cold baths are injurious: to 
thin habits, growing bodies under twenty, and 
very cold constitutions—to those who live 
intemperately, and use no exercise. They are 
dangerous after lassitude, vomitings, evacua- 
tions, watching, or any thing that can weaken 
the system; and to those who are unaccus- 
tomed to them. 

‘“ They must not be used rashly. or sud- 
denly. A hot day should be chosen in begin- 
ning their use, and calm weather.” 

The same celebrated writer also recom- 
mends plentiful friction with a rough cloth ; 
advises a plunge into the water at once, and 
that the cold should be gradually increased.— 
He also observes, that by staying a longer 
time in a moderately cold bath the same effect 
may be produced as if the cold were of a 
greater degree, and that the immersion has 
been protracted too long when the body does 
not readily regain its heat and redness.* 

The sensibility of the skin to the impres- 
sion of cold diminishes as the habit is formed ; 
and at Jength the neryous patient, who. at 


* Galen de San, tuend. lib. 3. 
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first shivered on the brink, fearlessly plunges 
into the sea. This acquired insusceptibility 
of cold enables the guides and attendants. at 
bathing places to remain without injury for 
hours together in a cold medium, which would 
be extremely prejudicial without being gra- 
dually habituated to the practice. It is in 
this way that the cold bath is beneficial in 
enabling the body to resist the effects of 
weather, and in invigorating and hardening 
the constitution of the valetudinarian. | 


Application of the Cold Bath. 


THere is nothing which is capable of 
producing good, that may not be perverted 
or abused. ‘This fact has been abundantly 
proved in reference to the cold bath. Those 
who do not derive benefit from it must, for 
the reasons we previously assigned, be mate- 
rially injured.* 

* Hippocrates observes, that the dangers resulting from 


uriscasonable bathing should be generally known to physi- 
curse De prise, medic. p, 17. 
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Sea Water to be preferred to Fresh. 


Ir will have been perceived by the tenor 
of our observations on the influence of cold, 
that the benefits of bathing are derived from 
a moderate application of it to the body, 
eausing a speedy renovation and augmenta- 
tion of the constitutional powers. 

The advantages of sea over river water, 
&c., for producing these effects, must be 
principally attributed to the greater mild- 
ness and equability of the sea.* 

Another advantage of salt water for bath- 
Ing is, that it evaporates more slowly than 
fresh water: this is shewn by Dr. Currie, in 
his admirable work, in striking contrast. 

The subject of his experiment, a healthy 
young man, first plunged into a cold salt- 
water bath. A loss of heat, as indicated by 
the thermometer under the tongue, was suf- 
fered immediately; but as he sat in the bath, 
a gradual increase took place, till in a quarter 
of an hour the mercury stood at 95°. - Sup- 

* In the northern regions, where the cold becomes dan. 
gerous to life, the sea is almost always warmer than the air, 


as the experiments of Sir Charles Douglas ste w.e>——Currie’¢ 
Medical Reports. vole, page 22k, 
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posing that the pressure of the water had been 
a stimulus to the vital powers in reproducing 
heat, Dr. Currie expected to find that the 
effect would continue some time after the 
impulse was removed; but on applying a 
thermometer under the tongue, on his getting 
out of the water, he was astonished to find, that 
in two minutes, as the man stood exposed to 
the wind, the mercury fell to 87°, notwith- 
standing assistants were rubbing him dry with 
towels.* This serves to shew the effect of 
evaporation even when sea water is used. 

We will now state the results of the 
experiments on the same individual, when 
fresh water was substituted.{ 

In another experiment, when the heat 
of the same person had been diminished by 
evaporation to 90°, he was introduced into a 
warm bath of fresh water at 97°, and it ts 
most remarkable, that the mercury actually /ed/ 
two degrees. The subsequent rise of heat 
was slower than when he was immersed in the 
cold bath at 44°, but with this difference, 
that in:the latter the extremities were chilled 


and cold. 
* Carrie, ibid. p. 199. 


t Currie, ibid, p. 220. 
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In a subsequent trial he was protected by 
a flannel dress till the moment of his entering 
the water, and permitted to deseend into the 
bath slowly. But here an obvious difference 
was perceivable—a gradual but uniform loss. 
of heat ensued, without any effort of reaction, 
and in 30 minutes the heat of the body was 
reduced to 93° ; but on his removal from the 
bath, when not exposed to the wind as 
before, a further reduction of temperature 
eccurred, and in two minutes, although he 
was put into the tepid bath, which at first he 
fett warm, he shivered violently, and the heat 
became still less. The heat of the bath was 
gradually increased to 106° ; and after he had 
remained in it an hour, the heat of the body 
was only 95°. During this time he was sick 
and languid, with cold sweat and a feeble 
quick pulse. He was removed into bed, and 
next day had wandering pains over his body, 
with great debility, resembling the cold stage 
of a fever. 'Thisexperiment decidedly shews: 
the superior advantage of salt water over 
fresh as a medium for bathing. 

Mariners have long been acquainted with 
the fact, that exposure to cold from sea 
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water is far less injurious than from fresh 
water. Lieut. Bligh and his companions in 
misfortune, in their adventurous voyage in 
an open boat across the great southern ocean, 
were accustomed to soak their clothes im 
salt water, and put them on, after wringing 
them, as a defence from the rain, hail, or 
snow, which generally attended gales of wind.* 


SWIMMING. 


* This is the purest exercise of heaith : 

‘Fhe kind refresher of the summer heats- 
Thus life redoubles, and is oft preserved 

By the bold swimmer, in the swift illapse 

Of accidents disastrous. Hence the limbs 
Knit into foree ; and the same Roman arm 
That rose victorious o’er the conquer’d earth, 


First learned, while tender, to subdue the wave. 
THOMSON. 


Tuis delightful® exercise has been beau- 
tifully described by the poet; but it falls 
within our limits only to guard those who 


* Lieut. Bligh’s Narrative of a Voyage across the 
Pacific Ocean. 
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practice it from the disadvantages which may 
attend its misuse. It is a delusive but spe- 
cious argument, that as the natives of tropical 
regions lead almost an amphibious life, we 
may also spend much time in the water with 
impunity. ‘The small difference in the heat 
ofthe water from the air in which they live, 
and the unctuosity of their skins, render 
swimming and continued immersion in the 
water a pleasurable and salutary exercise. 
But in our own climate it is certainly no less 
true, that, except during three or four months 
of the warmest season of the year, this exam- 
ple, if imitated, would be productive of very 
hazardous consequences. 

ifthe temperature of the water be much 
inferior to that of the system, corresponding 
demands will be made on the inherent powers 
of life, to restore the loss sustained. Every 
such act of compensation is attended by an 
equal diminution of living energy ; for it is a 
condition of vitality, that disproportionate 
exertion should be succeeded by depression 
‘and exhaustion of power. 

The celebrated Dr. Franklin, who himself 
passed much of his time in the water, and 
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whose feats and evolutions in that element 
have not perhaps been surpassed in modern 
times, states, that the danger im bathing 
arises from the abrupt transition in throwing 
the body into the cold water when it is exces- 
sively heated. His opinion is thus expressed : 
‘‘ During the great heats of summer there js 
no danger in bathing, however warm we may 
be, in rivers which have been thoroughly 
warmed by the sun; but to throw one’s self 
into celd spring water, when the body has 
been heated by exercise in the sun, is an im- 
prudence which may prove fatal. I once 
_knew an instance of four young men, who, 
having worked at harvest in the heat of the 
day, with a view of refreshing themselves, 
plunged into a spring of cold water: two 
died upon the spot, a third the next morning, 
and the fourth recovered with great difficulty. 
A copious draught of cold water, in similar 
circumstances, is frequently attended with 
the same effect in North America. The exer- 
cise of swimming is one of the most healthy 
and agreeable in the world. After haying 
swum for an hour or two in the evening, one 
sleeps coolly in the night, even during the 
most ardent heat of summer. Perhaps the 
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pores being cleansed, the insensible perspi- 
ration increases, and occasions this coolness. 

“It is certain, that much swimming is the 
means of stopping a diarrhea, and even of 
producing a constipation. With respect to 
those who do not know how to swim, or who 
are affected with a diarrhea at.a season which 
does not permit them to use that exercise, a 
warm bath, by cleansing and purifying the 
‘skin, is found very salutary, and often effects a 
radical cure.’’§ 

[ have thus quoted at length the 
the remarks of so sagacious and correct 
an observer on the subject of bathing, as 
they are in accordance with more recent ex- 
perience, although his theory must be, per- 
-haps, admitted with some caution. 

In another communication to the same 
learned friend, the Doctor afterwards quali- 
fies his recommendation of spending much 
time in swimming, &c. in these .terms.:— 
“The shock of the cold water has always 
_appeared to me, generally speaking, as too 
violent; and I have found it much -more 
agreeable to my constitution to bathe in 
another element—I mean the coldair.” It 


§ Letter to M. Dabourg, in Philosophical Works ef 
Benjamia Franklin, L.L.D. vol. 2, page 211, &e, 
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may be necessary here to state, that although | 
the persons said to have been injured by im- 
mersion in cold water were heated at the 
time, yet that their being heated was not the 
circumstance which chiefly exposed them te 
the danger. The excess of heat was only a 
concomitant of a series of effects, which pre- 
disposed them to the injury. 

It was the depressed, and languid seit. 
tion of the organs of life, by long continued 
exercise, which occasioned the danger. In 
this weakened state, the body suffers a consi-_ 
derable abstraction of its vital warmth; and 
the already enfeebled and over-acted organs 
are called on to compensate for the deficiency, 
and are overpowered in the struggle. [t is 
very important that this distinction should be 
made known; for, under the idea that bathing, 
when the body is heated, may prove detrimen- 
tal to the health, or even fatal, it 1s too fre- 
quently the custom to adopt the contrary 
extreme, and stand shivering on the margin 
of the bath until sufficiently cool before the 
step is taken. 


© 


*¢ Awhile he stands 
Gazing the inverted laudskip, half afraid: 
To meditate the blue profouad below.” 
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It should be invariably a rule, to immerge 
while the body is in a full glow of warmth, 
which has not been preceded by exercise in- 
ducing weariness or fatigue. In this high tone 
ot the system, the living actions, though mo- 
wmentarily checked by the cold impression, 
acquire a rebound, which disperses the vital 
fluids through all their meandering circuits, 
and diffuses a genial warmth and renovated 
emergy over every part of the animal machine. 


‘* At once into the tide 
Active he bounds: the flashing waves divide.” 


It may not be iniproper here to advert to 
the period which a person may remain im- 
_mersed without sustaining injury. Much will 
depend upon the temperature ef the medium. 
and of the circumambient air: but much more, 
probably, on the degree of energy possessed 
by the person himself. 

As the inquiry is of considerable inte- 
rest, as relating to the best means of encoun- 
tering the dangers arising from shipwreck, 
&c. a few remarks on it, as bearing on our 
subject, will be appropriate. ‘lhe following 
account of the sufferings of the crew of a 
wrecked vessel, the important particulars of 
which I have abridged from Dr. Currie’s inte- 
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resting work, will lead to some useful practical 
conclusions. | | 
An American ship was cast away on the 
33th of December, 1790, on a sand-bank that 
lies in the opening of the River Mersey into 
the Irish Channel. The number of the crew 
was fourteen ; but eleven only were taken up 
the next day by a boat sent to their assist- 
anee. These unfortunate men had remained 
nearly 23 hours on the wreck, the temperature 
of the air and of the sea being from 30 to 33°. 
Of the three persons that perished, one was 
the master of the vessel, and another master 
a passenger, both robust and strong, and 
sne of them a native of Seotland, a young 
man, tnured to hardships, and vigorous both: 
in body and mind; the third was the cook, a 
weakly man who died’a little before the boat 
seached the wreck. The early. death of the 
masters exeited some attention. There was: 
no liquor or food of any kind saved,. and all 
the crew were on an eqtality, except that the 
masters had the supposed advantage of sitting: 
en that part of the wreck that was out of the 
sea, While the rest were deeper in the water 3. 
and a poor negro, who suffered. least of all, 
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Was deeper in the sea than any. The masters 
were generally out of the sea, but frequently. 
overwhelmed with the surge, and at other times 
exposed to heavy showers of sleet and snow, 
and toa high and piercing wind. 
~ ‘The nraster: of the vessel died delirious 
about four hours after the ship struck, and 
the other master died at eleven, in a similar 
state. * 

_- ‘Those’ who survived were: not able to 
change their posture, but: kept their-legs in 
constant motton, | to-counteract the cold, their 


* It is now pretty generally ascertained, that the imme- 
diate forerunner of the approach of death in cases from 
extreme cold, is a debiriam,. with trains of ‘wandering ideas, 
and incoherent and involuntary expressions.—The coinci- 
@ence of this state and the delirium of fever, though in seem- 
ingly opposite conditions of the body, shews an.aflinity in. 
their cause, viz..an increased tiow of blood to the vessels of 
‘the. brain. 


** The-detirium of fever,” says Dr. Parry. (DCeLXXxvitt.: 
of his invaluable work), “ resembles reaming, The patient, 
When left to himself, diough often lying with his eyes open, 
4s little, if at all, sensible of thesobjecis.around him. He As, 
as it were,“asleep, having automatic (involuntary) trains of . 
thought, aud perhaps occasional Chimerical perceptions.” 


In the cases béfore us, the. continued ‘impressions of 
cold triumphed over the reacting forces; and the. vascular. 
parts of the vital organs, especially the brain, were over- 
whelmed with the tide of blood transmitted from the ramuse . 
cular vessels of the surface; and delirium, and ultimately. . 
deat, terminated the contest. 
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arms being employed in holding. by the 
wreck. 

On reflecting on this melancholy story, 
Dr. Currie very correctly observes, that the 
death of ‘he masters was to be imputed to 
their situation on the wreck: they expe- 
rienced more: cold from being wet with fresh 
rather than salt water, as they were exposed 
to heavy showers of sleet and snow—the 
chilling effects of evaporation, and the alter- 
nation of media surrounding them. 

We learn from this account—lIst, The 
greater safety of being wet with salt than with 
fresh water ;—2dly, That a constant immer- 
sion in the sea is far less detrimental than 
being alternately washed by the sea and ex- 
posed to the air :—the early death of the two- 
masters may be safely attributed to their 
being so situated ; and it was remarked, that 
Myr. Amyatt, the mate, an intelligent young 
man, suffered from eramps and knots inthe 
museles of the side and hips, which were 
eceasionally out of the sea.and exposed to the 
atmeapbere.. 
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Does the Skinimbibe Moisture in bathing 2 


Ir was the opinion of antiquity, and it is 
still maintained by many respectable medern 
authors, that the pores of the skin have the 
power of inhaling fluids. The analogy of 
vegetables, certain insects, and some of ‘the 
amphybia, which absorb moisture through the 
surface, and the operation of certain narcotic 
substances when applied te the skin, sup- 
ported the inference. Above all, the relation 
of certain sea-faring persons of credit,+ who 
have affirmed, that the tormenting sense of 
thirst, from disuse of drink, was alleviated 
considerably by applying their shirts after 
they had been dipped in the sea. 

The fellowing objections, however, ap- 
pear to me to decide the point, and over- 
throw the opinion that the skin, when 
unbroken, absorbs liquids:-— 

From various trials made with the utmost 
accuracy by Dr. Pearson, Dr. Currie, and 
others, it may be considered as established, 
that immersion in the warm bath does not 
add to the weight of the bather, although the 


+ See especially the narrative of Lieut. Bligh. 
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weight was ascertained before and after the’ 
experiment ;* and in some cases of obstruct- 
ed swallowing, where bathing in warm milk 
was used to cowpensate for. the deficient 
nutrition by the month, not the smallest diffe- 
rence of weight could be perceived with a 
delicate balance. In one case the patient 
had been losing 51]bs. weight in four days. 
The proportionate loss for the hour he was 
immersed was naturally expected to be nearly 
an ounce; but no appreciable loss was dis- 
covered. It would seem, however, that there 
is not so much Jess sustained during immer- 
sion in water as in air; and this :corres- 
ponds with the experiments of M. Seguin. 

It is highly probable that this arises from 
the different density of the media, an exces- 
sive degree of evaporation, and consequent 
loss by perspiration when the body is exposed: 
freely to air. And may not the abatement 
of thirst from the putting on of clothes, 
soaked with salt water relieve the thirst both 
by diminishing ‘the evaporation and the un-. 
bounded. expense by the insensible perspi-. 
ration? | | 


7 


: } Currie, ibid, p. 304 to 318. 
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The action of fumes of turpentine, &c. 
on the excreted fluids, probably depends on a 
process of respiration, and the agency of 
medicines, &c. on the skin must be aecounted 
for by their influence on the subjacent absorb- 
ing vessels. 

We have here briefly noticed this curious 
and interesting subject, principally to ascer- 
tain whether the benefit in bathing is partly 
attributable to the absorption of ‘fluid, or 
whether, as it has appeared in ‘the investi: 
gation, it altogether depends on the sympa- 
thetic consent which exists between the 
_ external and internal’textures. 


DIRECTIONS AND CAUTIONS. 


We shall make a few preliminary obser- 
vations on those circumstances which are 
amore particularly necessary to be attended to 
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in bathing, both to avoid injurious effects, 
and to enable the patient to derive the utmost 
benefit from his remedy that it is capable of 
affording. 


Condition of Body required. 


Ix may not be unseasonable to repeat the 
conclusion to which our enquiries led us, 
when treating of the use of the cold bath 
im health—viz. to avoid the erroneous and 
mischievous custom of cooling before the act 
of bathing. We have, we trust, fully shewn 
that a large demand on the vital energies, in 
such a state of exhaustion, would occasion a 
wasteful expenditure of the natural strength, 
and expose the body to the most serious | 

effects. In these resorts of the invalid, we 
too frequently see persons slowly walking 
down to the sea side, lest they should become 
heated; and even reposing, with careful soli- 
citude, on the open beach, exposed to the keen 
blast until they are cool enough to bathe. Of 
allerrors, this is one of the most fatal; and it: 
were better, like Falstaff, to plunge into the 
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water “ hissing hot,” than to enfeeble the 
living forces of the system by so baneful a 
piece of caution.* 


Suitable Time. 


Tue principles we have laid down will 
guide us in deciding on the proper time of 
bathing, viz. the determination of the fluids 
of the surface of the body to the internal 
cavities and organs from cold; and secondly, 
the necessity of a recoil of the natural forces 
of the system, which is greatest when_ its 
tone is most considerable. 


* It will be seen, from the decisive experiments of Dr, 
Fordyce, Sir C. Blagden, &c., that they left a room beated 
with air nearly 50° above the temperature of boiling water, 
with their bodies bathed with copious streams of perspi- 
ration, and encountered the cold air. They even remained a 
considerable time in it, before they began. to clothe them- 
selves, and no. injury resulted. Philosophical Transactions, 
vol, xv. &e. 


The experiments of Dr. Currie and Mr. Park, of Liver- 
peol, established the same fact, of going in a state of 
intense heat and excessive perspiration into the cold atmos- 
phere, without any, the most trifling inconvenience. —Currie’e 
Reports, ibid. 


In further illustration of which we may mention the 
common custom among the Russians, of passing from a hot 
bath immediately into a cold one; or leaving their vapour 
baths, im which the heat is often used as high as 130°, and’ 

rolling 
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it cannot be expected, then, that very 
early in the morning, after the invalid has 
just risen, before the regular actions of the 
economy have resumed their usual force, he 
will be enabled to resist, with suitable 
energy, the chilling gale from the sea, -or 
the more powerful shock of immersion. At 
five and six o’clock in the morning we may 
see our bathing rooms filled with delicate 
females, or debilitated men, shivering at every 


rolling fearlessly in a mass of snow.—-—Clarke’s Travels in 
Russia. 


In the Winter season the Finlanders frequently go 
out of the bath naked as they are, to roll themselves in 
the snow,-when the cold is at 20 and even 30 degrees below 
zero. They will sometimes come out, still naked, and con- 
verse together or with any one near ‘them, in the open air. 
If travellers happen to pass by while the peasants of any 
hamlet or little village are in the bath, and their assistance is 
needed, they will leave the bath, and assist in yoking or un- 
yoking, and fetching provender for the horses, or in any 
thing else, without any sort of covering whatever 3 while’ 
the passengers are shivering with cold, though wrapped up in 
a good sound wolf’s skin. There is nothing more wonderful 
than the extremities which man is capable of enduring ~ 
through the power of habit, 


The Finnish peasants thus pass instantaneously from an 
atmosphere of 70 degrees of heat to one of 30 degrees of cold, 
—a transition of 100 degrees, which is the same thing as going 
oul of boiling into freezing water ! and what is more astonish- 
ing, without the least inconvenience; wile other people are 
very sensibly affected by a variation of but five degrees, and 
in danger of being afflicted with rheumatism by the -most 

‘trifling wind that blosys. ) 
Acerbi’s Travels in Finland, 
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blast which salutes them from the naked 
beach, waiting theif turn, pale with anxiety 
and.cold, to quench in the chilling flood the 
little spark of vigour that may yet remain 
in their enfeebled frames. We cannot won- 
der, then, if patients do not derive benefit 
in such a depressed state of the ellergies of 
bedy and mind: ner are we surprized at 
injury being sustained from so injurious a 
practice. 

The evening was the time formerly chosen 
for taking this refreshing exercise; and at 
the close of the day we now see this practice 
attended to by the youth of our towns.— 
Ina state of high health and full and strong 
action of the system, it is indifferent at 
what time of the day bathing is performed: 
but generally, after the employments of the 
day, weariness and fatigue are induced, the 
excitability of the system is. lessened, and 
bathing, under such circumstances, must 
prove prejudicial to health. When, however, 
the heat of the air is oppressive, and the 
difference of temperature between the two 
elements is not very considerable, bathing in 
the ‘evening may be attended to, not only. 
without loss of vigour, but even with a 
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refreshing and beneficial effect. The night 
will be passed agreeably, and cool and invi- 
gorating sleep, with a soft moist skin, will 
be the beneficial consequences. 

It is certain that-the time must, in some de- 
gree, be regulated by the tide ; but several 
periods of the day may be selected, before or 
after high water, when bathing may be very 
pleasantly and conveniently practised, and 
with the additional advantage of the water 
not being so greatly different in temperature 
from the atmosphere. 

The sea, in the course of a few hours, 
-when the sun is strongly acting on it, will 
-acquire a considerable degree of heat. The 
middle of the day, however strange the direc- 
4ion may seem, is, from the best analogy, by 
far the most suitable period for sea bathing; 
and our own experience expressly confirms 
the theory—since we have generally seen 
more decisive and effectual good from bathing 
at any hour after breakfast, before two o’clock 
in the afternoon, than at any other time of 
the day. 

We request to be understood, that this 
advice is given exclusively to the enfeebled 
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and languid valetudinarian. It does not 
apply to those whose constitutional vigour 
will enable them to conmpensate for the great 
loss of vital warmth necessarily sustained. 
under other circumstances. Here, however, 
it is necessary to observe; that the man who 
generally enjoys good health must submit to 
the restriclions imposed on the invalid, if he 
has committed any excess over night: a few 
hours ought to be allowed in such cases for 
Nature to recruit her energies, before bath- 
ing is attempted. | 

‘Fhese remarks are not, by any means, 
antended as a dissuasive from early rising —to 
the practice ef which the object of bathing 
early gives a powerful incentive. Wethink. 
it an incumbent duty to offer our most’ ma- 
tured opmions, supporting them: by the best: 
arguments we can adduce. Having so done, 
we believe that those who are solicitous of 
recovering health will not despise the instruc~ 
tion given, uor dissipate their too small stock 
of strength mm the enervating indulgence of 
hying long in bed. The morning walk will be 
an excellent substitute for the employment of 
bathing: the cool air of the morning wil. 
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suitably prepare the body for the impression 
of the’ greater cold ofthe bath. , 

The fine glow of warmth, and: attendant 
elasticity of mind, consequent on moderate 
exercise in the refreshing breeze, will be the 
surest protection from injury in bathing, and 
infuse a confident expectation of realizing 
the fullest benefit: from the remedy. 


Bathing, after a slight Repast, advised. 


NotTHine is so common amongst: man- 
kind as torun into extremes. ‘Phe practice of 
bathing after full meals-is so obviously impro-. 
per, that:it is generally avoided: but to escape 
this error it: is not necessary that: bathing 
should be performed: after the stomach: has 
remaimed some hours empty, and by conse+ 
quence a languid and exhausted:state of the 
system prevails. 

The effect of bathing in a» replenished 
state of the alimentary. organs would be to 
induce a highly dangerous fulness and disten- 
tion of the vessels ;|}: but it certainly seems 

|| The reason here: assigned of the injurious tendency of 


a State of repletion of the organs of -digestion,- in restraining 
and impeding the free course of the blood, will also suggest 
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very proper for the feeble and weak to take 
a slight. breakfast. of tea or coffee, a little 
chocolate or arrow-root, or some trifling 
refection—liquid, of course, that it may not 
occasion resistance—in order that the body 
may be fitted to renew those beneficial move- 
ments of which we have so often spoken. 


Time in the Bath. 


Havine spoken at length on the effect of 
eontinued immersion, we have only occasion 
now to add a few hints by way of caution and 
rule to the invalid.. : 

Guides and other attendants, who are in 
health, and inured to the practice, may remain 


the propriety of a free and unobstructed state of the whole 
intestinal canal. ‘Phe neglect of suitable laxative medicines: . 
is frequently the principal cause of the indigestionand head- 
ache arising occasionally from bathing. Perhaps the best 
mode of avoiding this state of obstruction of the digestive 
apparatus: is to “take a nild aperient twice inva ‘week 5 
‘and we would reeommend that it should be taken on fixed 
daysinthe week. ‘This periodical excitement: of the torpid 
bowels will effectually. promote their spontaneous and regu- 
lar: action, on the intermediate days. A suitable form of 
medicine, especially in nervous and bilieus habits, will’ be 
about 3 grains of blue pill, Gor 7 grains of Eatract of Aloes, 
2 grain.or two of James’s Powder : “and a d rop.of oil of carra~ 
way or mint, formed into pills, to be taken over night. It 


would. generally be. proper to .omit bathing, on the. ensuing: 
daye. 
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for hours uninjured in the water—but this in- 
susceptibility is only to be acquired by 
habit. 

From the history of the crew of the ves- 
sel shipwrecked in the river Mersey, it will 
‘appear, that constant immersion is less inju- 
rious than repeated plunges. 

As the whole benefit may be obtained by 
one complete submersion, it is safer for deli- 
cate persons to content themselves with one 
plunge, until they gradually attain the power 
of remaining longer immersed.§ ‘The system 
sustains less injury dy remaining immersed a 
short time, than by repeated plunges. 


§ The following paragraphs, w'ich we have translated from 
Dr. Gregory’ss Conspec us Medicine Thecoretice, will further 
confirm this view of the subject. 


MCXXViT —It is probable, that the cold bath is useful as a 
stengthening remedy, at least in some degree, by that vehe- 
ment stimulus which a sudden plunge into’cold water gives 
to the whole frame, and which both thoroughly rouses the 
nervous energy, and excites the heart and arteries to a power- 
ful actions; by which are produced a quicker motion of the 
blood, and a freer cutaneous excretion and the many benefits 
thence resulting. 


Mcxxviti— And if this be true, then it will be sufficiently 
ebvious, that the celd bath will be of the most service to 
Ahose who remain ia the water only ashort time, do not 
swim about in it, but either only plunge themselves, once into 
it. or doit repeatedly according to their strength, for thus 
every benefit to be expected from so great a stimulus will 
be obtained, nor will its (otherwise) sedative and debilitating 
influence injure the system, 
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Mode of Bathing. 


Here three things appear cores at- 
¢ention. 

1, The preparation of undressing; which 
should be as quick as possible, that the body 
may not lose its warmth. A flannel dress is 
useful, to throw over the body until the mo- 
ment of entering the water. 

_ 9. The immersion should be quick and 
instantaneous, if possible.e The mode of 
throwing the body into the water head-fore- 
most, if practicable, is to be preferred. 
Without inquiring largely into the merits of 
this method, it may be briefly stated, that 
on entering the water slowly, by walking into 
it, the feet and legs receive the first impres- 
sion of cold, and the blood, which retires 
hastily from the vessels of those parts, is pro- 
pelledinto the internal organs; and of these 
the brain receives a large proportion, from 
which serious disorder may often result. Thus 
is simply explained those violent head-aches, 
giddiness, and indigestion, which frequently 
aucceed the employment of the cold bath. If 
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the timidity of the patient, on the first at- 
tempts, precludes the observance of this rule; 
let the body sink down into the water quickly, 
until, by a proper degree of stooping, the 
whole body and head are laved by the sea: 
or water may be affused over the head at the 
same moment that the patient makes the des- 
cent into the water. 

3. Let warm clothing be instantly resu- 
med on leaving the water. It has been 
already suggested, that the loss of vital power 
by evaporation, when the body is exposed wet 
to the air, far exceeds that from the cold of 
immersion. ‘To avoid much shivering, which 
is often very severe in delicate habits, let the 
body be wrapped at once with a loose flannel 
gown: the salutary glow will instantly fol- 
low, and the absorbing dress will remove the | 
greatest part of the moisture from the skin. 
The usual garments should be immediately. 
resumed. The invalid should never return to 
his bed after bathing ; for the revived efforts 
of the constitution will be made in excess, and 
the copious perspiration, which often happens, 


counteracts the bracing and tonic effects of 
the bath. 


- 
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Employments after Bathing. 


Tae regenerated warmth and the reno- 
vated vital movements of the body, are best 
perpetuated after bathing, by a moderate 
degree of exercise. A walk, or gestation on 
horseback or in a chaise, will prove very 
useful in maintaining and prolonging the 
salutary efforts of the constitution: but it is 
sufficiently evident that these exercises will 
cease to be beneficial when they induce weari- 
ness and fatigue. Exercise inethe sun pro- 
ducing much perspiration, should for the 
Same reason be avoided. 


Repetition of Bathing. 


It is a trite but true remark, that things 
which are in themselves salutary, become 
baneful in excess. Thus exercise, in a mode- 
rate degree, increases the tone of the system 
and augments vigour; but in excess, it en- 
feebles and depresses the energies of life.— 
The frequency of cold bathing must depend 
on the temperature of the medium, and on 
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the constitution of the patient. A bath, not 
much colder. than the external air, can be 
repeated oftener with safety than when the 
difference of the sea and atmosphere is rela- 
tively greater. Healthy persons can bear 
more frequent immersion than the more 
delicate; but it is not so often required for 
them. If (as a general rule) bathing be 
employed every other day, or at most four 
times in a week, all the advantages which 
can arise from the use of the cold bath will 
be attained. The pernicious effects of too 
frequent bathing is to be seen in boys, who 
delight in this gratification, but practise 
it oftener than prudence allows. They be- 
come ina short time emaciated and weak, and 
suffer from irregularity of digestion: and 
this may be carried to a point, from which it 
may be impossible for the constitutional 


powers to rally, or recover their. natural 


force. 


Gestation by Sailing, &c. 


We would here notice a species of exer- 


cise, which we think has not been sufficiently 


‘attended to, as an auxiliary to bathing. 10 
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invigorating the constitution. . Although it 
follows the advice given on leaving the. bath, 
we do not recommend its use immediately 
after bathing has been practised ; for in many 
instances the chilling breeze: from the sea 
would be too powerful and debilitating. , 

But, in the intervals of bathing, we 
would strongly advise the invalid to make 
small excursions on the water. = An 
hour’s gestation in a boat, we have often 
found more beneficial than any other species 
of exercise. The great advantage of boat 
exercise is, that it combines the benefits 
arising from other species of gestation, with- 
out fatigue; and the cooling impulses from 
the sea breeze are similar in kind to repeated 
acts of bathing. ; 

The languid are refreshed, without the 
set-off of subsequent lassitude ; and the ner- 
yous and irritable are insensibly inured to 
moderate i impressions of cold, as a prepara- 
tion for the greater cold of a denser element.. 

The salubrious effect of sailing, &c. in.a 
boat, is very clearly manifested in the exhila- 
fation of Spirits, but especially. i in the in- 
| ereased’ power of digestion, as indicated by 
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the sharpened appetite. This effect is so 
usual a concomitant of exercise on the water, 
that purveyance for the refection of the body 
forms an indispensable part of the preliminary 
arrangements of a water-party. 

This sympathetic connection between the 
sentient surface of the body and the stomach 
we had occasion to notice in examining the 
principles of our ceconomy as affecting bath- 
ing, &c. It 1s amply illustrated, in these 
instances, by the extraordinary demands of 
the appetite; andits ultimate benefits may be 
readily inferred by the increased energy of 
nutrition. 


On inuring to the Cold Bath. 


Tue concussion which the system re- 
celves on first using the cold bath, and the 
tumult in the vital actions which often remains 
for some considerable time, renders the direct 
use of the cold bath (which does not exceed 
65°) to persons of irritable habits, a source 
of great danger and injury.* . 

* mcxxv.—!It is well to know, that cold is not too great in 
degree, nor too long continued, which is followed by only stigat 


and transient tremors of the limbs, with a red blush, aid after- 
=o , wards 
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It isan established law of Nature, that. 
small transitions may be made Without hazard, 
uatil a great dereliction of our usual habits 
may be allowed, without perceiving any sen- 
sible inconvenience. The practice of encoun- 
tering abrupt and excessive changes of 
temperature is fraught with the utmost peril 
tothe tender and sensitive frame. 

We would therefore seriously recommend 
those fer whose cases cold bathing is appli- 
cable, but who might sustain injury by the 
teo powerful impression of an unaccustomed 
exercise, to commence their trials in a Tepid 
Bath, the heat of which differs but little from 
the temperature of the blood; and by dimi- 
nishing the heat a few degrees occasionally, as 
the feelings will permit, in a short time the 


wards by heat and moisture, or at least a sofiness of the skin, 
muscular vigour, good appetite and digestion, and cheerful- 
ness of the mind: on the conirary, that it is excessive, or toa 
long applied, when great and continual tremors, paleness, 
coldness and dryness of the skin and features, with weakness 
of the joints, depression of spirits, nausea, or bad appetite 
succeed.—-Greg ory, 2bid. 


t moxxtv.—However, no degeee of cold can be defined 
that may suit every patient who should use the cold bath 5 
because it varies greatly with different persons, and the same 
person at different times, and doubtless it greatly depends on 
the constitution, the nature of the malady, present state of 
the patient, and the babitsof each individual. Gregory, ibid, 
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cold bath may be fearlessly and safely re- 
sorted to.* + 

The necessity of thus attemperating the 
medium to the feelings of the bather may be 
sometimes dispensed with, when the warmth 
of the sea approximates nearer to that 
of the body, and by observing the most suit- 
able period of the day for employing the 
bath. 

Removal of Ili Effects. 

Tere are disadvantages arising occa- 
sionally from the use of the cold bath, which 
it may be desirable either to prevent or re- 
move.t ‘The complaints most usually super- 
vening on cold bathing, when it is not adapted | 


T have chosen to illustrate my subject by a few extracts from 
Dr. Gregory’s. Conspectus, the ideas being couched in terse 
and nervous language, 


* Moxxvi.-—Frequently too, when patients first use the 
eold bath, they cannot bear it, on account of these disadvan- 
tages ; but if a little warm water be added to the cold, it can 
be borne very well; and by the practice of only a few days 
(gradually diminishing the quantity of warm water) they will 
become fo inured as to use a very cold bath, not only without 
inconvenience or danger, but even with signal benefit.—Gre- 
gory, ibid. 

+ mexxir.-—Cold applied to the body or received into the: 
stomach in the form of water, ismuch more efficacious than air 
of the same temperature ; because of the greater density of the 
medium, whereby the heat of the body ismuch more rapidly 
abstracted’; therefore all the effects of cold, good or bad, are 
more speedily and powerfully induced; on which account, — 
when the cold bath isto be used, we should be very careful 
that the degree of cold be not too great, and that the patient 
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for the case, or has been incautiously prac- 
tised, are chiefly—Head-ache, weariness, 
feverish heat, indigestion, sickness, general 
coldness, cramps, deadness and numbness of 
the limbs, or even paralysis. 

These complaints may be divided into two 
classes, distirguished by their causes :—lst. 
Those arising from increased determination of 
blood to some particular internal organ.— 
2nd. Those from diminished vital energy. 


I.—TInjuries arising from increased determina- 
tion of Blood to some Internal Organ. 


- AmonesT the ill effects of the cold bath, 
which most frequently occur, may be reckoned 
Head-ache. It generally arises from the sud-. 
den distention of the vessels of the brain, 
occasioned by the acquisition of an excessive 
quantity of blood, projected into them from 
other parts of the body. It is often attended 


be not too long exposed to its influence; otherwise, instead 
of strength, debility will be the consequence ;. for cold (as is 
now fully proved by the too frequent experience of persons, 
both in health and disease), if it be very intense, er too long 
continued, weakens the system in a surprising degree, and 
often occasions tremors, sometimes palsy, and at last some- 
times death. We should likewise observe the same care with 
respect to colddrink ; for it is often found to produce great 
weakness, and thus to be very injurious; nor are in- 
stances wanting of persons who, though wel! and strong pre- 
viously, have dropped down dead soonafter taking much cold 
drink. 
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with a throbbing at the temples, a sensa- 

tion of fullness, and a full eye. It is fre- 

quently induced by the timidity of the bather, 

in wetting the greater part of the surface of the 

body before the head is laved with the water. 

The contrary practice, of wetting the head 

first, or dipping the whole of the body simul- 

taneously, will, in many instances, prevent 
this troublesome affection. 

Where there is a marked predisposition 
to the complaint, as denoted by a distention 
of the external vessels of the head, with a 
strong, bounding throb, a full and glistening 
eye, with proneness to head-ache from slight 
causes: the cold bath is certainly, in sucha 
case, an agent which should be used with, 
much caution ; and it would be indispensably 
necessary to lessen the afilux of blood to the 
head, either by general or local blood-letting, - 
by cupping or leeches, with occasional ape- 
rients, as the individual circumstances of the 
case required. | 

Another species of head-ache is that oc- 
curring in nervous and irritable people, and 
which seems to be seated more in the external 
part of the head, and has perhaps some de- 
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pendence on the state of the stomach, which 
is generally more or less affected with flatu- 
lence, &c. This may usually be relieved by 
some slight aromatic cordial, as spirit of 
lavender, cinnamon water, &c. the stimulus 
of which will occasion a grateful sense of 
warmth tn the stomach, and dissipate the 
uneasiness. 

‘The weariness and feverishness, which 
are often felt by the robust, would perhaps be 
best avoided by bathing in the evening, or at 
some late period of the day, when their 
powers are not in such vigorous exercise. 
We think in general, however, that this feel- 
ing arises from an unsuitable state of the 
body, as from constipated bowels, or from 
other irregularity of the alimentary system, 
which of course must be removed by proper 
medicines. If this be not the case, remaining 
a little longer immersed, or repeating the 
plunge a few times more, may diminish the 
excessive force of reaction, and prevent the 
inconvenience. it is likely to’ arise from 
another cause also, which should be carefully 
‘distinguished, viz. too frequent bathing, or 
Jong continued immersion. This is often felt 
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by lads, who, delighting in the momentary 
refreshment, injure their health by going into: 
the bath too often. The remedy, of course, 
in this case, will be to use bathing with more 
moderation. 

Indigestion or sickness are unpleasant re- 
sults from cold bathing, and are to be attribu- 
ted to the diverting of the current of circu- 
fation from the skin to the digestive apparatus. 
The loaded state of these organs will render 
them more liable to these inconveniences.— 
For procuring immediate relief, the fluids 
must be solicited back to the surface by warm 
fomentations, or by a bladder of hot water 
to the region of the stomach; or a little warm 
Hiniment, as spirit of camphor, may be rub- 
bed in at that part. To avoid such an effect, 
the free condition of the bowels must be 
maintained; and we have often prevented 
its attack by directing a glass of white wine 
to be taken just before bathing. 


Paralysis of the Limbs. 


| Tuts lamentable malady, in which the 
patient may be truly said to be “ dead while 
he liveth;” and Apoplexy, another dreadful 
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disease of the same class; are sometimes the 
result of the immediate determination and 
excessive afflux of blood to the brain during 
the act of cold bathing. 

In every bathing season, it'is to be feared, 
that there are some who fall victims in this 
way, and who are untruly supposed to be 
drowned. Those who are strongly predis- 
posed to affections of the head, should on no 
account use the cold bath without previously 
reducing the fulness and force of circulation 
in the head, by plentiful bleeding, moderation 
in diet, &c.; and even with these precautions 
‘the practice should be slowly embraced, until 
the concussion and commotion of the vascular 
system are diminished by gradually decreasing 
the temperature of the bath to the desired 
standard. 7 


Cramps, &c. 


Tuxse dangerous symptoms are the off- 
spring of a like cause, viz. the excessive dis- 
‘tribution of blood in the muscles. The 
effects, if the accident happen during swim- 
ming, may be removed by making a rapid 
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movement or jerk of the affected limb.* If 
the painful feelings are prolonged beyond the 
time of bathing, they may be remedied by the 
application of external warmth, or by per- 
severing in moderate friction. 


1] —Complaints depending on a reduction of 
Vital Energy. 


Tne shivering which often remains after 
bathing——irregular or obstructed pulse of the 
extremities—coldness of the limbs, with a 
benumbed state of the parts—are a series of 
effects produced either, | 

1.—By an excessive degree of cold rela- 


_ tively to the constitutional powers of the indi- 


vidual; but which might, to another person 
of more vigour, have proved salutary. 

2,.—By an immoderate impression of 
cold, or a less application of it continued 
too long. 

Some one or more of these effects will 
generally be experienced, when the re-acting 
forces of the bather are not’ commensurate 
with the cold applied; and even though the 
person possesses strong powers, the same will 


" Dr. Franklin's Philosophical Works—Essay on Swimming. 
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occur when the loss of heat and energy from 
cold exceeds the natural means of compen- 
sation. 

The first object to be attained in cases of 
this description, is to restore a genial warmth 
tothe body. This must be effected by the 
direct application of moderately heated sub- 
stances to the body, as fomentations, bladders, 
of hot water, &c.; and warm liquids may be 
drunk plentifully, to restore the deficient vital 
heat. For this purpose tea, or any mild liquid 
may be given; or a small quantity of wine: 
may be added to the potion, but repeated with 
great caution. The patient should be imme- 
diately removed to_bed, and enveloped in 
blankets, that the accumulation of animal 
heat may be encouraged. 


The dangerous effects of Cold Bathing and drink- 
ing Cald Liquids, after severe exercise and 
fatigue. 


' ‘Tue numerous instances that are on re- 
cord, of persons incurring great risk by these 
practices, induce us to examine this subject 
attentively. 
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It is usually considered, that the great 
mjury sustained arises from the heated state 
of the body atthe moment. This supposition 
is not only absolutely groundless, but is most 
pernicious in its ultimate effects : for, under 
an imaginary dread of bathing .while hot, 
many persons have voluntarily exposed them- 
selves to great danger, by resorting to the 
bath when they were thoroughly cooled, and 
have been thus placed in a condition, wherein 
the necessary resistance to cold could not be 
made, by reason of the prior reduction of the 
powers of life. 


Dire Scylia there a scene of horror forms < 
And here Charybdis fills the deep with storms. 


It will appear from a careful examination 
of the histories of those cases wherein injury 
has been thus occasioned, that great exer- 
tion, and by consequence much fatigue, had 
preceded the acts of immersion and of ‘drink- 
ing cold fluids. The vital powers, already 
exhausted and weakened by over action, are 
incapable of making the efforts necessary to 
maintain the equilibrium of animal heat, and 
become an unresisting prey to the debilitating 
agency of cold. 
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That the mere circumstance of being 
heated alone does not render the practice of 
bathing particularly dangerous, may be shewn 
from the best attested evidence. The Roman 
youth, during their manly exercises in the 
Campus Martis, were accustomed to plunge 
into the Tiber, and contend for superiority 
with each other in the athletic exercise of 
swimming. They would generally plunge 
headlong into the river, during their most 
veliement contests, not only disregarding the 
fierceness of the heat ; but would delight in 
the ¢ool contrast, when their exertions weré 
to be prolonged, as was generally the casein a 
pedestrian competition. ‘This practice of im- 
mersion was, however, never attempted when 
the body had been enfeebled by profuse per- 
spirations and long continued fatigue. It 
must be remarked, that they were trained and 
inured to the custom from childhood ; that 
they enjoyed the fullest vigour, and were 
partly defended from the shock of cold by 
previously anointing their bodies.t 

+. This practice of oiling or anointiug the body, so com- 
mon with the Ancients, before using the Cold Bath, and on 
retiring from the Warm Bath, may be recommended to those 


delicate persons who are fearful of the shock from immersion. 
The 
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_ History furnishes many apposite facts in 
proof. of the imprudence of taking cold 
draughts, or of bathing, when the body has 
been wearied and enervated with severe and 
protracted exercise, 

The soldiers of Alexander the Great, in 
pursuing. Bessus over the arid and fervid 
desert of the Sogdiani, oppressed. with thirst 
and sinking under the effects of their harass- 
ing march, arrived at the river Oxus, and 
satiated themselves at the stream: but the 
consequences were of the most fatal kind.— 
‘That commander lost a greater number of 
men from this imprudence, than he had ever 
done in any of his engagements.* 


The oily covering would impede the transit of heat from the 
body. Swimmers -may find a convenience in the habit, not 
only in protecting them from undue cold, but by way of 


facilitating their movements through the water.—— Hieron. 
Mercur. lib. 3, cap. 14, 


* Quintus Curtius, lib, vii, cap. 5. 


The historian also-relates, that Alexander gavea marked 
proof of his genius on this occasion. The men were dispi- 
rited from their sufferings, and imagined that they were des- 
tined to perish in the desert.. Phat great -soldier caused fires 
tv be lighted on the banks of the Oxus, to direct their course, 
_aad to inspire them with the prospect of the termination of 
their distress On the same occasion Alexander magnani- 
mously refused the cup of water that was brought him in 
advaneing, because he could not supply his soldiers; but as 


ihey successively approached it, they drank immoderately of 
the-perilows stream. 
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The severe illness of Alexander himself, 
at another time, was from a similar cause, 
when, after a laborious march of many days 
to seize a pass in Mount Taurus, being lan- 
guid with excessive toil, and oppressed with 
dust and sweat, he threw off his armour in the 
sight of his army, and plunged into the cold 
stream of the river Cydnus, which runs through 
the city of Tarsus. He had scarcely touched 
tne waters before (in the language of Curtius) 
“his limbs began suddenly to be violently 
agitated with the cold—a deadly paleness 
spread over him—and the whole body had 
suffered the loss of nearly all its vital 
warmth.§ These dangerous symptoms, from 
which the conqueror recovered with so much 
difficulty, were not the effects of being pre- 
viously heated. The heat was only a con- 
comitant effect in the series with those of 
weariness and over-action. Had he been 


§ Quintus Curtius, lid. iil. cap. 5, 


Another historian says, that when Alexander came to 
Tarsus, heing attracted by the pleasantness of the river 
Cydnus, flowing through the midst of the city, throwing off 
his armour, covered with dust aud sweat, he cast himself into 
that very cold stream. Then suddenly he felt himself be« 
numbed and powerless; he became speechless ; and not only 
was he without hope of remedy, but the peril was immediaie 
and impending.—Justin, lid, xl, cap, 8, 
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hotter, he would have been proof against 
the power of cold. The Russian, after 
the high temperature of his steam bath, 
rolls with impunity in the snow; and the 
cold affusion, in ardent fevers, on}y occasions 
a pleasant refreshment. 

Tt is with hesitation and difiidence that 
‘we venture te suggest an opinion on this 
subject, somewhat different from that of the 
late amiable and ingenious Dr. Currie.— 
‘His work has banished a host of prejudices, 
and has tended, mere than any other, te 
abolish ‘the dreadful fiery practice of stimu- 
lation in fevers. We most entirely agree 
with him, that so far from heat being a con- 
dition of danger in bathing, its presence is 
-the only prophylactic and safeguard against 
the sedative effects of cold; and: it must 
appear from what we have so often said, that 
we are assured that a low and depressed 
state of ‘the vital powers its the great pre- 
disposing cause of the injurious effects that 
we have contemplated. 

Dr. Currie has ably ‘controverted Dr. 
Franklin’s opinion of the disasters arising 
from bathing while too hof, but in our opinion 
goes rather too far to the opposite point, viz. 
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that these accidents always arise from “ going 
in when cooling, after being heated.” We 
certainly differ a little from this belief, 
and are assured, that a person, who has 
continued his fatiguing exercises until the 
moment of his immersing in the cold water, 
may be excessively hot as well as exhausted, 
and yet sustain injury from cold bathing ; but. 
we well know that the unpleasant effects are 
derived, not from his being so much heated, 
but from the quenching of more than the su- 
perfluous heat, without the regenerating and 
balancing powers of the constitution being 
called into action, to compensate for the 
waste—the equilibrium, in fact, being des- 
troyed by the impressing power operating in 
its full activity, while the antagonizing and 
counteracting organs are passive and quies- 
cent. 

The body, under such circumstances, 
nearly resembles a mass of inorganized mat. 
ter, which, altho ugh hot when immersed, must 
of necessity part with its heat, until ulti- 
mately it has no more to impart. 

Nor do we think it can by any means be 
proved, that the fatal injury generally occurs 
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after the employment has been suspended 
and the body begins to cool—for this iden- 
tical process, from evaporation, gently pro- 
vokes the reacting organs, and gives a 
momentary pause for irritability to accumu- 
late in the system. It is by these complicated 
methods, both of a direct and indirect nature, 
that the animal fabric is rendered capable of 
repairing its own injuries and correcting its 
own eccentricities. 

The practice of Dr. Currie, founded on 
the ultimate, not the preceding condition of 
the patient, is most excellent, and in accord- 
ance with the soundest experience. It con- 
sists in applying bladders of het water, and 
putting the patient into a warm. bed, to distri- 
bute and communicate additional warmth, &c. 

In the casualties which have been com- 
prised within the operation of the //umane 
Society of these towns, we have had frequent 
opportunities. of noticing these beneficial 
efects ; and would here wish to add, that the - 
point of injury does not stop when the patient 
is removed from the water; for unless he is 
attentively watched and judiciously managed, 
the enfeebled organs may continue to yield, 
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intil the powers may be incapable of rally- 
ing, and death be the eventual result. 

Our practice has been, to lay the patient 
ona mattrass, before a good fire; and after 
drying him well, to use gentle frictions over 
the body; at the same time applying bottles 
filled with hot water to the arm pits, region 
of the heart, and to the soles of the feet.— _ 
We have sometimes continued these means 
fer hours before we could venture to leave 
the patient. 

We have never hesitated to give mode- 
rate supplies of weak cordial liquors, always 
taking care not ‘te heap the fuel on” im- 
moderately; and have always been gratifted 
with the most complete success. 


When cold drink has been taken. 


HeratTep substances are to be applied 
to the pit of the stomach, or warm fomen- 
tations may be used with equal good effect ; 
and the person is to be put into a warm bed. 

If the quantity of cold liquid taken is 
great, we may with propriety attempt to 
discharge it from the stomach by irritating 
the throat with the finger; and small quan- 
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tities of any cordial liquor may be cautiously 
administered. The practice of giving a large 
dose of laudanum, as recommended by Dr. 
Rush, of Philadelphia, and by the London 
Humane Society, is of doubtful propriety.— 
The circulation of blood may be also pro- 
moted by friction of the body with heated 
woollen cloths. 

From our view of the predisposing causes 
of this complaint it must occur to the reader, 
that washing the hands and face, or holding 
« little cold water in the mouth, before any 
large quantity is drunk, can afford no security 
whatever from the injurious effects of cold 
acting on the body, when it is in a state 
incapable of opposing a counteracting force. 

© 
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COMPLAINTS 


HX WHICH COLD BATHING IS USEFUL. 


We have already so fully stated the 
rules for choosing the cold bath, and the 
conditions of the body required, when be- 
nefit results frem its use, that it now only 
remains for us to enumerate some of the prin- 
¢ipal complaints in which it should be adopted, 
with those instructions that appear specially, 
proper to be regarded in the individuat. 
malady. 


Nervous Diseases: 


THe nervous constitution is shewn by. 
irregularities in the movements of the organs. 
of life, with vitiated sensation. Ordinary 
impressions, which in a healthful and unin- 
jured state of the body are either inoffensive 
or gratifying, are to the nervous person 
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sources of irritation, and excite unnatural 
motions of the organs with painful sensations. 

The causes of this state of the body are 
various and complicated, and may be referred 
to two classes.— First, To the disuse of those 
natural irritations with which we are sur- 
rounded, byan exemption from, ora suspension 
of which a keener sensibility to other impres- 
sions, not otherwise unpleasant, 1s occa- 
sioned.——Secondly, ‘To undue - irritation, 
whether affecting the body, through the 
medium of the mind, irregularity of the 
passions, and other moral causes, as intel- 
lectual labour; or by indulgence, and all 
the various excitements of life, acting in an 
excessive and unnatural degree. 

The inhabitant of a close town, inspiring 
a polluted air, alternately secluded from sufii- 
cient light and exposed to its concentrated 
influence, in union with heat reflected from 
brick walls and stone pavements—indulging 
in the luxuries of the table,and his mind being 
in a continual state of excitement from the spe- 
culations and anxieties of commercial adven- 
ture or of moral exertion-——the body and 
mind lose that state of balance and even 
tenor, which are necessary to resist adventi- 
tious impulses, or to ward the attacks of disease. 
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Nothing can be more gratifying and con- 
genial to the feelings of a person “ so trem- 
blingly alive all o’er” than the cooling sea 
breeze: and immersion in the cold sea bath 
will energize his body, and diminish that 
excessive sensibility which so greatly detracts 
from his felicity. The nervous patient would 
feel with Clarence, 

* Whata dreadful ihing it is to drown” 
at the mere mention of bathing in the flood, 
and should therefore prepare himself by 
slighter changes in the tepid and cool bath, 
before he ventures to bathe in the sea. 

Phe amusements and engaging society to be 
met with at a Watering Place, tend to produce 
cheerfulness of mind; and the hypochondriac 
will sometimes find that change of scene and 
the felicitous attractions and agreeable reere- 
ations of these places of resort will beguile 
him from his cherished trains of thought— 
those overwhelming ideas that are indulged, 
_to the exclusion of all others, either of past 
or present occurrence. Hence, under the in- 
nocent pretext of the peculiar adaptation of 
the waters of some celebrated spring for his 
particular case, many a dejected patient has, 
from concurring and adventitious causes, re~ 
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ceived a respite from his fancied woes, which 
he is taught to believe he left behind him in 
the bath. If the object of restored health is 
gained, we will not be scrupulously nice in 
determining the respective claims of the reme- 
dies. 

The celebrated Sydenham was once much 
perplexed with a low-spirited patient, for 
whose relief he had exhausted all the re- 
sources of his art; but had the penetration to 
discover that, if he could furnish him with a 
motive of sufficient interest to divert the cur- 
sxent of his ideas from the cherished theme, 
he might procure him relief. The Nobleman 
was therefore informed, that there dwelt at 
Inverness, in Scotland, a physician of great 
and deserved celebrity in the cure of the dis- 
order under which he suffered ; and Syden- 
ham told his titled patient, since he could do 
no more for him, he would give him a letter 
to carry to the more skilful Dr. Rebinson. 
The Nobleman seized the idea with eager- 
ness, immediately prepared for his long 
journey, and, from the strong imterest of a 
new motive and pursuit, and the various en- 
gagements on the road, he had forgotten his 
malady before he reached Inverness. 
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On his arrival in that town, no Dr. 
Robinson could be found, after the strictest 
search, and the abused invalid resolved to 
hasten back to London, to load his physician 
with reproaches, for having wilfully deceived 
him. With this paramount idea in his mind, 
which occupied the place of his former asso- 
ciation ef distempered notions, he reached 
home, and instantly summoned Sydenham to 
his presence, and demanded how he dared to 
abuse his confidence in sending him on such a 
fool’s errand. Sydenham gravely asked if he 
found himself relieved. The patient replied, 
that he was now well, but he had not to thank 
him or Dr. Robinson for it, and continued his 
severest invectives. 

The physician then explained to him the 
necessity of giving him a motive of pursuit 
that might banish his prevailing and irregular 
ideas, and that he was in reality indebted to 
the imaginary Dr. Robinson, a belief in whose 
skill had occupied his mind all his journey 
out—and to Sydenham himself, a desire to 
upbraid whom had engaged his entire 
thoughts in his way home again, to the coni- 
plete exclusion of his original complaint. 
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This ingenious; but innocent stratagem, 
to “ phick from memory a rooted evil,” when 
medicine failed to minister to the diseased 
mind, reflects the highest credit on the saga- 
city of this illustrious physician. Such is the 
predilection for great. and honorable reme- 
dies, that the ingenuous and candid physician, 
who might feel disposed to advise bathing, 
would in many instances be disregarded, 
unless the impregnations of the spring had 
some peculiar excellency, that would give a 
consequence and weight to the remedy. ‘The 
mummery and charlatanic mystery, too often 
assumed, is perhaps more truly the fault of 
the patient than of his medical adviser. The 
same taste induced the Syrian Captain, of old, 
io despise the ablution in the disreputable 
Jordan, recommended by the prophet, when 
he exclaimed, ‘* Are not Abana and Pharpar 
rivers of Damascus, better than all the waters 
of Israel? May I net wash in them and be 
clean?” 

An Eastern Prince, who never felt the 
luxury of motive, his every wish being in- 
-stantly gratified, from an unrestrained indul- 
gence in the sensualities that courted his 
attention, suddenly found that the same pur- 
emits no longer afforded him the customary 
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‘pleasure, Palled by satiety, he had rendered 

his appetites insensible to their usual excite- 
ments. Enaui had possession of his mind, 
and his body was the prey of corroding dis- 
ease. In yain did his courtiers exert them- 
selves to procure rare and_nnexpected 
delights—the fault lay in the Prince’s insen- 
sibility to gratification, and not in the object 
presented—as the streaks of the rainbow are 
not the less brilliant because they are unper- 
ceived by the blind. The physicians of his 
court well knew that his case was “ past all 
physic,’ unless they could arouse him by 
sufficient motives from the torpor and inac- 
tivity under which he had succumbed. It was 
solemnly declared to. the Prince, that there 
Was one only remedy which could remove his 
distemper; but it was perhaps unattainable 
even by royalty itself, It was to. be derived 
from the virtues of the basilisk. A pretended 
basilisk, after considerable pains and inqui- 
ry, was at length procured; and the animal, 
steeped in wine, and inclosed i ina ball, was 
presented to the monarch. He was to beat it 
to the ground, and strike it again on its re- 
bound for a considerable time, when the 
virtues would penetrate his pores and dis- 
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perse the ailment. The prince was thus 
induced by the reputed qualities of this 
extraordinary remedy to circulate the stazx- 
nant humours of his frame; and fotind in the 
exercise into which he had been unconsciously 
drawn, an antidote against the corrupfion of 
indolence, and the venom of indulgence.* 

Without entering into a minute discus- 
sion on the nature of nervous diseases, wé 
would just advert to the injudicious treatment 
which has generally been adopted to remove 
them. 

The apparent or real debility which often 
exists, has led to a plan of treatment more 
calculated to exasperate than to ameliorate 
the condition of the nervous patient. We 
allude to the whole tribe of stimulating 
remedies, and of cordial medicines, with the 
avarm gums, the aromatics, the ethers, and 
in fact, the whole farrago of medicated drams, 
whether dry or liquid, which too often rivet 
and inflame a malady as yet transient and 
trivial, and fatally allure the patient to habits 
-of intemperance under, the disguise of medi- 


* A celebrated French writer has given the foregoing talec 
I have narrated it from memory, since [ do not know the 
volume where itis to be found. 
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cine, which he would abominate under any 
other designation or mode of exhibition. 

He who tempts the vitiated taste of his 
patient by a more specious form of poison, legi- 
timated by its reputed purpose, and converts 
his elaboratory into a repository of inflaming 
cordials, deserves so much the more moral 
reprobation as his purpose is sordid and 
mercenary, and the bane that he infuses is 
concealed by the attractive form which seduces 
its victim into the snare. 

The real causes of nervous affections 
may be traced, in very many instances, to 
undue determination of blood; and thus the 
nerves are only secondarily affected. Where 
this is obvious, in the earliest stages, dis- 
criminate blood-letting, both general and 
local, will probably prove the most sovereign 
remedies. In more advanced periods, bathing 
is to be principally relied on, as tending to 
regulate the distribution of blood througbout 
the system, and thus imparting to it energy 
and tone. | 


Scrophula. 
Tus disease, though not confined to 


glandular parts exclusively, generally com- 
H 
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mits its ravages on those parts of the organic 
fabric. It is often communicated to the de- 
scendants of scrophulous parents. Every such 
child, however, may not suffer from the 
disease ; yet its hereditary character will not 
be impeached, since it might have been 
ealled into action had the exciting causes 
applied been of sufficient power. There is 
a certain state of body, designated the Scro- 
phulous Temperament: the marks denoting 
its possessors are, a fine thin skin and 
florid complexion, flaxen or light hair, with 
blue eyes; the upper lip tumid and thick, as 
‘is also the division of the nostrils; the belly 
prominent, and the last joints of the fingers 
enlarged. Of the causes of this disease, 
elimate stands next to hereditary predispo- 
sition. There are some countries in which 
it is endemical; cold and moisture are 
amongst the more powerful causes of its 
developement, and therefore it is observable 
chiefly im law and moist situations, and 
sometimes in higher parts, as in Scotland.— 
W here the disposition to it is strong,a trifling 
injury (in another habit which would be 
ef mo consequence) will be the occasion of 
of its appearance... 
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It seems as if, in almost every variety of 
siape in which it appears, that inflammation, 
or a state bordering on it, exists; so that 
those causes which destroy the fone of the 
system, and render the body impressible by 
cold, &c. producing subsequent disordered 
circulation, are the predisposing circumstan- 
ces conducive to the afflictive malady. Hence 
impure air in crowded schools, manufactories, 
&c. improper and defective nourishment, 
a watery and vegetable diet, too little cloth- 
mg, or unduly protecting and covering the 
body; fevers, as measles, small pox, &c. 
give a tendency to the disease ; and it is 
still a confirmation of our opinion, that 
i is occasioned by the weakened tene of 
the system, indirectly promoting irregular 
currents of blood to particular parts—since 
the young are more particularly lable to its 
attacks, im whom the fluids of the body super- 
abound. | | 

Respecting the propriety of using the 
cold sea bath in scrophula, much contrariety 
of opinion has been held, some extolling it as 
a specific, others denouncing it as always 
unsafe and injudicious. Extremes are seldom 
just ; and we, in this instance, have a proot 
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of the absurdity of decrying a remedy because 
it sometimes fails; but it is much easier to 
do so than to discriminate those points which 
may enable us to decide when to employ and 
when to reject it. 

Our own experience has led us to adopt 
this conclusion—that where the vigour of the 
system has been much impaired, a course of 
sea bathing, with the Chalybeate mineral 
waters, has been decidedly useful. But if 
the tumours have put on a more active inflam- 
matory character, to be ascertained chiefly 
by the tenderness and pain, or by the tension 
and redness; then, as might naturally have 
been expected from this agency, the reac- 
tion of the system is in excess relatively to 
the parts originally weakened by long exist- 
ing disease. 

The ulcerations and sores, in many cases, 
extend at first, but afterwards, as the consti- 
tution improves, they become more healthful 
and disposed to heal: but we have seen 
others wherein it has been always necessary 
to protect them as much as possible from 
actual contact with sea water. 

When the tumours are of a chronic and 
indolent description, sea-water may be used 
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usa lotion, as a poultice with bread, or as 
some prefer, by bruising and applying sea- 
weed. These local applications must not, of 
course, be used where there is a danger of 
“inducing some more distressing complaints, by 
transferring the irritation to more important 
parts—errors which are not unfrequently 
committed. ? 

When indigestion to a considerable de- 
gree attends scrophula, it may be doubted 
whether the cold bath is altogether suited to 
the patient. We do not perceive any advan- 
tage from drinking sea water.in this com- 
plaint, except from its laxative quality, 
whereby the alimentary system is kept free 
of obstruction, and the healthful actions un- 
restrained. 

The poor are particularly liable to scro- 
‘phula, from bad living, and especially from 
insufficient clothing. The best means of coun- 
teracting a scrophulous predisposition seems 
to be in fortifying the body, by inuring it to 
moderate transitions, and defending tender 
and delicate parts from the access of cold. 
The degree of cold which would harden the 
constitution of 2 robust child, would in a 
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weaker frame certainly develope this fearful 
disease. ; 

Dr. Thomson, in his valuable Lectures on 
Inflammation, supposes that in some cases 
henefit has been chiefly derived from change 
of air, situation, and amusements, greater 
exercise, &c. and amongst the poor from a 
better diet, more clothing, and exemption 
from labour, which they are indulged with 
during a course of sea bathing. Scrophulous 
persons living near the coast would in this 
view be equally benefited by a residence in 
the interior.§ 


White Swellings, Weakness of ihe Joints, 
&c. &e. 


Wuew these complaints are Jikely to be 
relieved by cold bathing, it is when the tone 
and vigour of the parts are lost, ‘This passive 
state of weakness often occurs after fevers 
and inflammations, and is most sensibly dimi- 
mished by cold bathing, which excites a 
brisker and stronger action of the vessels of 
the diseased limbs. In these cases it must be_ 
remembered, that the effect of cold is rela- 


° 


§ Dr. Thomson’s Lectures, &c. p. 204. 
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tively greater in proportion to the weakness 
of the individual ; and therefore it is particu- 
larly incumbent on such to lower the tempe- 
rature of the water a few degrees at a time, 
until they can safely endure the cold bath. 
White Sweiling, so called, is an inflamma- 
tory disease; and hence it ts plain that sea 
bataing, which augments the constitutional 
powers, cannot but be prejudicial therein. 
It is usually, perhaps, an inflammation of the 
tissue which extracts the oil to facilitate the 
motion of the joints ;* and the direct means of 
cure is to lower the fulness of its vessels by fre- 
quent local blood-letting, and by blisters, and 
other means of relieving internal disease by 
external irritation. But after every mark of 
increased action has disappeared, when the 
parts seem only relaxed and weakened, with- 
out much pain and tenderness; then cold 
bathing has a powerful effect in strengthens — 
ing the body, and locally in bracing and 
giving fresh force to the vessels of the enfee- 
bled parts. Pumping cold water, or dashing 
it from a height, will sometimes act very 
beneficially ; which may be attributed to the 


* Brodie, on Diseases of the Joints, 
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friction of the water upon the part. If to 
this be added the practice of rubbing the 
joint with flour or some dry powder, to pre- 
vent excoriation, the advantage will be still 
greater. 


Gout and Rheumatism. 


No diseases are more afflicting than 
these; nor have any been more misunder- 
stood. Gout, for instance, has been by some 
deemed a healthful action that has prevented 
More serious complaints; while others have 
contemplated its approach with fearful anx- 
iety and dread. We think that gout espe- 
cially is an artificial disease—that a tendency 
to it does not exist in a state. of ruder 
Nature. The human body requires certain 
and constant supplies of nutriment, to repair 
the waste of the system from exercise, la- 
bour, &c.; but in civilized society, where the 
means of gratifying the demands of Nature 
are more abundant, a greater quantity of food 
is taken than necessity requires. 

Hence, from what we have said, it seems 
that we should only eat in proportion to the 
expenditure of the strength ; but it is other- 
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wise in the present state of society. The suc- 
cessful trader, arrived at the civic dignity, 
enjoying the bounties that Fortune has la- 
vishly poured around him, the busy and 
unremitted attention to “ the main chance,” 
that has marked his career for many years, 
being suspended, he now allows himself a 
splendid retreat from the “ busy hum”’ of the 
ever moving swarms of the metropolis. Then 
he thinks he can supply the vacuities of his mind 
by engorging his stomach. How studiously 
does he pervert the instinctive laws of Nature, 
by pampering his morbid appetites, and by re- 
-plenishing without incurring loss by exertion. 
His days are passed in a monotonous round of 
eating, without feeling the sense of hunger, 
and of drinking to avoid the feeling of thirst. 
Secluded in his rural mansion, to enjoy the 
otium cun dignitate, he wonders at his so 
soon growing old, at his want of enjoyment, 
and at the tediousness of life: but the error 
lies in 
“ retiring to his country seat, 
To stare about him, and to eat ;” 
andif the worthy man of commerce acts wisely, 
he will soon retrace his steps, and return to the 
-oeccupations which habit aas identified with 
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liis welfare, following the example of the weal- 
thy citizen mentioned by Dr. Johnson in the 
Rambler, who feeling the ennui of idleness, 
requested the favour of his successor in busi- 
ness, to be allowed to assist “‘ when they 
melted fat.” 

Happy will it be for these who in conse- 
sequence of indulgence thus labour from 
repletion, if the sweeping tide of biood does 
not make encroachments on the more delicate 
vital organs. Happy if the brain, the lungs, 
or the heart, does not bear the full force of the 
azure current. Happy, we will say, if the 
vout supervenes to divert the torrent from 
the more sensitive and tender structures of 
the body. 

Hence we see how far gout may be salu- 
tary. It is absurd to suppose, that it ought 
«< devoutly to be wished” by the man in 
health; or by any but those in whom 
excess of nutrition has occasioned a dan- 
gerous overflow of the vital fluids. So far 
from it, that we do not hestitate to say, that 
no man need have the gout who is determined 
to be free. And here ina few words we will 
give the most infallible diréction for prevent- 
ing it. What, shall we make-a change in— 
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eur diet—use milk, farinaceous, and vegetable 
food, for animal viands and vinous beverage? 
Yes, and more than this is needful. How 
many persons do we remember, that have 
used this feeble apology for corpulency and 
fulness. We havea great tendency to grow 
stout, to whatever diet we restrict ourselves ; 
if we were to live on bread and water we still 
should retain our em bon point. Li is doubtful, 
but we will allow it, and will not scruple to 
say, that too much even of such a diet may 
produce the evil deplored: even bread and 
water, if taken in excess, may occasion a very 
serious plenitude of the system. But what is 
to be done? We answer,—Do not calculate 
the exact modicum of food that will give ex- 
emption from the gout. It is the effect that 
should be steadily contemplated; and while 
that remains undiminished, be assured that 
indulgence is the cause. 

Indulgence is a relative term. That is 
mot temperance for one which another can take © 
without injury ; but it is what he himself can 
safely bear. To some (as Pope said of him- 
self,) a single glass of wine may be a debauch., 
And we will even dare to affirm, that tuo 
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much is taken, when that state of fulness pre- 
disposing to gout prevails in the body. | 

In denouncing the nimium as a leading 
error, we will add a few brief hints, which 
will comprehend ail that is necessary in 
decidedly avoiding gout. Use plentiful exer- 
cise in walking and rough riding—sleep little, 
and without much covering—reduce the ordi- 
nary diet in quantity and quality—and we 
would add, employ moderate bathing. We 
may then bid defiance to gout, and the morbid 
train which is allied to it. 

The experience of those whose testimony 
can be relied on amply proves the truth of 
cour remarks. The sum of what we ‘have said 
on prevention is expressed in two words— 
Temperance and Exercise. 

We must not dwell long on the treat- 
‘ment of gout, lest we should be ebliged to 
“pass over subjects more relevant to our design: 
but a short notice: of it will be excused.— 
And first, of Errors. One of the most 
-delusive and nischievous which has obtained 
“in the practice is that of cold-ablution of 
the diseased joints. On the principle that 
we have laid down, of its being vicarious of 
an attack on a more vital part, the injury 
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from repellents will be immediately per- 
ceived; and, indeed, the tendency to retro- 
cession is so obvious and evident, that he 
indeed must be imperfectly acquainted with 
the principles of diseased action, or obsti- 
nately addicted to prejudice, whe would 
encounter such a risk. That some may escape 
unhurt from the practice, is no recommen- 
dation of it; as it is no evidence against 
contagion in fever that all are not affected 
by it who are exposed to itsagency. The 
employment of certain empirical remedies as 
the eau medicinale, the popularity of which 
ut one period was only exceeded by the obli- 
vion into which it has now deservedly fallen, 
is perhaps prejudicial, by suspending or 
removing the salutary process, but the state 
requiring the effort is not removed. In 
general, perhaps, the affected joints should 
be so managed as to allow the escape of heat 
when in excess, by a light covering only; 
or, if the part is not unusually bot, nothing 
can do better than the antique but not obso- 
lete practice of enveloping it in flannel.— 
Moderation in diet is especially to be regard- 
ed, always having a reference to the previous 
habits of the individual. Great changes 
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cannot be endured, if suddenly made. Hence 
the man who, from a highly stimulating 
animal and vinous diet, is at once reduced 
to a spare quantity of very light and innu- 
tritious food, is as liable to suffer from the 
transition as much as those who having been 
long confined to a diet insufficient for life, 
are by sudden plenty induced to make com- 
pensation for past deficiencies by present 
tnduleence. 

The open state of the bowels should be 
effected more by suitable food than medicine, 
since excess in this respect may interrupt the 
natural course of the disease. : , 

When the gouty action fixes on the 
stomach, either before its attack on the foot, 
or wien it has retrograded, the principal 
indication is to superinduce the affection of 
the joint, which should accordingly be kept 
quite warm. This may be promoted by 
briskly moving the bowels; and ifa languid 
and feeble state of body prevail, some cordial 
stimulant, or some laudanum, may be taken 
with advantage. 

Ifthere is fever, or if inflammatory action. 
is discernible, then blood-letting must be 
performed to such an extent as is proportioned 
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to the danger from those causes. It is after 
the fit has passed, that the assiduity of the 
patient will be rewarded by a rigid attention 
to the circumstances suited to his case, in 
recovering that tone of body which may suc- 
cessfully ward off the future attacks of the 
complaint. 


diheumatisan. 


Tauern are two distinct species of this 
torturing complaint, besides shades approxi- 
mating more or less to either division. 

The first and most afflictive of these is 
denominated the Acute stage. It is marked 


by swelling, heat and redness of the joints, 


with excruciating pain, especially on moving 
them. [t begins either in one or two joints, 
and attacks others in succession, or several 
are affected at one time. ‘The constitution is 
affected by fever of an ardent kind; the pulse 
is frequent and strong; the heat great, and 
thirst, foul tongue, and loss of appetite, form 
the other main links of the feverish state. 

The practice, which is scarcely yet 
banished, of enveloping the patient in thick 
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blankets, and giving cordial drinks to pro- 
duce perspiration, which is to quench the 
excessive heat, is one of the most specious 
but unhappy prejudices that ever prevailed. 

‘The heat of the body is already too great, 
and the force of the circulation is manifestly 
in excess; the superabundant heat is by 
retention made to conspire as a cause in aug- | 
menting and cherishing the disease. Thus 
many an unhappy sufferer has been confined 
to his bed many months, who might by judi- 
cious measures have left it in as many days. 
In vigorous persons, copious bleedings should 
be very early employed; the patient should 
be kept cool ; total abstinence from animal 
food in every form enjoined, and the slightest 
vegetable nourishment only allowed. Plenty 
of cool diluting drinks may be taken ; and the 
bowels should be kept freely moved. Under 
this discipline the disease will speedily give 
way. If it is more obstinate, it may not be 
proper further to reduce the strength by 
general bleeding, but to diminish the local 
fulness by the repeated application of nume- 
‘rous leeches to the inflamed joints. 

In some instances we. have seen most 
effectual benefit from using cold spirituous 
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lotions to the inflamed parts; we practised 
it especially on our own person with decided 
abatement of the swelling and pain. The 
valuable auxiliary medicines, digtta/is and 
calomel, may be used under careful observa- 
tion, in lending their special aid to lower 
inflammation. 
The bark we have never found service- 
able until after the general excessive impulse 
had subsided and the vital motions had 
seemingly suffered a depression in the contest. 
The colchicum autumnale, steeped in 
wine, has been successfully administered in 
this disease. 
{ The chronic species, as most benefited by the 
warm bath, will be described uxder that head. | 
We are now to speak of the benefits to 
be derived from cold bathing in these disord- 
ders ; and from our’ view of them, if must 
suggest itself that the practice would be 
highly dangerous in the acute stages of the 
‘complaint. It is at their termination, when a 
passive and inactive state of the muscles and 
joints prevails—here Nature,subdued by her 
own prior efforts, appears to languish; but 
the cold bath, especially if carefully begun, 
by gradual change will be found a most 
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powerful remedy in bracing and restoring 

tone to the enfeabled limbs, and in correcting 

those morbid and irregular determinations of 
blood to particular parts, which are the. 
principal causes of the lingering pains which 

so long subsist after the inflammatory period 

has passed by. 


Convulsions, Tetanus, Insanity, Epilepsy, 
Lysteria, St. Vitus’s Dance, &c. 


Tuese disorders are said to be sometimes 
cured by cold affusion. When it acts benefi- 
cially, it is, probably, by some effect on the 
nervous system; for as convulsions at least 
mostly depend on deranged circulation, we 
might have supposed that injury rather than 
benefit would have resulted from the cold 
hath. Dr. Currie is of.opinion, that if the 
affusion be used during the fit of convulsions, 
that it is shortened, and the returns of it 
retarded. A fit of madness is also sometimes. 
abbreviated by a sudden affusion of cold 
water. Patients have been thrown head-long 
into the cold bath in the furious. state, and 
have been restored to reason before they 
retired from the water. 
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Epilepsy arises from many causes, and not 
unfrequently results from organic alterations 
in the brain, whereby its functions 4re dis- 
turbed. In cases attended with loss of tone 
and weakness of body, the cold bath may 
be advantageous ; and cold water dashed on 
the head may shorten the duration of the fits. 
Tetanus has in some instances been cured 

by cold affusion. 

Convulsions of children have been occa- 
sionally removed by the cold bath; but Dr. 
Heberden never found it of any service in 
this case.* Perhaps, as they mostly depend 
ou a state of fulness of the vessels of the 
brain, the cold affusion on the head may 
prove useful, especially if the body is at the 
same time placed in a warm bath. 

Hysterical Affections are probably occa- 
sioned by irregularity in the nervous system ; 
and, in many instances, a moderate use of cold 
bathing has improved the general health, and 
calmed these morbid movements peculiar to 
hysterical persons. | 

St. Vitus’s Dance, distinguished by 
convulsive and unsteady motions of the volun- 
tary muscles, which now refuse to act in obe- 
dience to the will, may certainly be much 

* Commentaries on Medicine. 
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benefited wy cold bathing. The chain of 
morbid actions can be frequently traced to 
irregular distribution of blood to the bram, 
and perhaps to the nerves, or their delicate 
covering arising from the spinal chord—a 
state often connected with obseructions in the 
alimentary tube, and therefore active purga- 
tives should be given during the use of the 
aold bath. 


Hydrophobia. 


Sea Bathing has been greatly extolled as 
effectual in the prevention and cure of this 
terrific malady. That the perturbation vf 
mind unavoidable on receiving a wound from 
v rabid animal might of itself induce a train 
of disordered motions which may have been 
mistaken for hydrophobia in its earliest stage ; 
and that cold bathing should thus obtain an un- 
deserved celebrity fromsuch a cause, can easily 
be conceived; but we are doubtful of its 
general utility as a re ‘medy when the genuine 
disease has begun to display its malignant 
characters. 

That there should be many remedies cele- 
brated for preventing hydrophobia, to which 
no importance can be truly attached, is not 
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-yery surprising. In our belief, the sea bath 
‘stands in this predicament; for suspicion is 
excited in very many instances where the 
animal is not all affected ; and the apparel, in 
many other cases, may wipe off the venomous 
distilment from the tooth, before it touches 
the body. If persons, thus-situated, consider 
themselves liable to the disease, and after 
bathing find themselves free of it, it is not 
wonderful that it should gain the credit of 
procuring the exemption. 

When a person has had the great misfor- 
tune to be bitten by a suspected animal, no- 
thing ought to be depended on but the com- 
plete removal or destruction of the injured 
part. We would suggest that, if the wound is 
inflicted on a limb, a bandage should be 
instantly applied a little above it, and drawn 
as tight as it can be borne, to prevent, as far 
as possible, the absorption of the venom into 
the blood.* The part should be entirely re- 
moved by the knife from its conneetions 54 or 
» Hf, from peculiar circumstances, the caustic is 
used, the penetrated surface should be freely 
touched with the lunar caustic, or what igs 
better, sulphuric acid; and when. the latter 


* See Brodie’s Experiments on Poisons. Ph 


ilosophical 
dransactions, 1814, 
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is used, the diffusion of it beyond the affect- 
ed part may be restrained by forming around 
it a border of plaister of Paris or chalk. 


IT ‘ypochondriasis— Palpitation— Faintness. 


Tue first diseas: is not unfrequently pro- 
duced from a vitiated state of the digestive 
organs. Want of tone, or obstructions in the 
intestinal system may occasion a lowness and 
dejection of spirits truly deplorable. After 
obstructions (if they exist) have been com- 
pletely removed, the cold bath will diffuse 
energy over the nervous system, and check the 
advances of the complaint. 

Palpitation and frequent fainting are 
sometimes symptoms of derangement of the 
heart, &c. but more frequently are induced 
by an increased irritability of the nervous 
system, which reacts by increasing the move- 
ments of the heart. Hence cold bathing is 
found very proper for lessening this excita- 
bility and moderating the action of the vital 
organs. 

Where there is a deficient action, an 

‘increase of tone will result from the prudent 
use of the same means. 
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Indigestion— Loss of Appetite— Perspiration— 
Nervous Head-Ache. 


THe sympathy between the skin and 
stomach is evinced by the increase of appetite 
in cold weather. Hence, improving on this 
hint, in cases of torpor of the stomach, we 
avail ourselves of the cold bath, in arousing 
the powers of the system, and thereby disbur- 
thening the alimentary tube of its surcharge 
and exciting it to more vigorous exercise. 

A Lady, who had several years suffered 
most remarkably from periodical returns of 
nervous head-ache, arising from constitu- 
tional debility, was at our instance pre- 
vailed on to try the sea bath. It was quickly 
instrumental in mitigating her severe afflic- 
tion; and by continuing the practice every 
season, she has no intimation whatever of her 
former ailment, but has derived much im- 
provement of bodily health and strength. 


Poisons and Infectious Effluvia. 


Tue use of the cold bath during the pre- 
valence of an epidemic distemper, is more — 
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calculated than any other measure to enable a 
person to resist infection. The body, when it 
has lost its tone, is liable to the operation of 
disease ; but moderate cold fortifies it even 
against its masked attacks. 

When soporific poisons have been taken, 
cold has been of se ice in abating the tre- 
mors and convulsive actions that follow. 

Persons have been recovered from a state 
of stupor from drinking ardent spirits, by the 
affusion of cold water; and it is a common 
practice with the Indians to remove stupefac- 
tion arising from the daiura by applying cold 
to the feet. 

In cases of apparent death from noxious 
air, dashing several gallons of water over the 
body has proved efficacious in restoring aui- 
mation; and in accidents from fightning a 
similar practice has been found productive of 
equal good. Dogs who suffer from the foul 
subterranean vapours of the Grotto del Cani, 
in italy, immediately recover animation on 
being thrown into the adjacent lake. 


Sore Throat, Swelled Glands, &c. 
Tuis relaxed state of the glands and of 
oS 


the membrane lining the throat is very com-~ 
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mon, and very inconvenient, from the great 
impediment to swallowing. Persons who 
have heen once subject to it are very liable to 
repeated attacks on every recurrence of cold. 
Bathing is of essential benefit in these cases, 
froin its diminishing the general predisposi- 
tion to be affected with cold. The throat 
should be rinsed daily with cold water, to 
_ brace the relaxed vessels. 


Gleedings. 


Tue power of cold is perhaps never 
more conspicuously displayed than in check- 
ing the effusion of blood. In_ spitting of 
blood—when bleod is discharged from the 
nose—and in other active bleedings—one of 
the most certain and beneficial agents in les- 
sening the general force of the circulation, 
whereby the parts affected derive motion, is 
coid affusion. Cold water applied to the 
bleeding parts also constringes the vessels, 
and curbs their yiolent action. 


Swelled Veins—bortion—Chlorosis. 
Tuuse complaints, incidental to females 
of a relaxed and weakened habit of body, are 
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very much controuled by cold bathing. The 
cold must be submitted to in the gradual way 
that we recommended when the powers of 
resistance are weak. A perseverance in cold 
bathing often effects a beneficial revolution 
in the constitution, and makes a reparation of 
those inroads on the strength previously sus- 


tained. 


Consumption. 


*¢ Tis fit that man, 
To change obnoxious, be to change inured.” 


Ir cannot be doubted that this disease is 
frequently of scrophulous origin; and as the 
latter disease may be benefited by sea bathing, 
so it is probable that pulmonary consumption 
may, at least, often be prevented in a consti- 
tution disposed to it, by the same means. 

We noticed, that much depends on the 
tone of the body in affording a competent re- 
sistance to the exciting causes; and we are 
assured, if the cold bath is used of a tempe- 
rate strength, that that energy of body will 
accrue, which will defend it from the erial 
mutations that deteriorate our climate. 
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** The brooding elements— 
Do they, your powerful ministers of wrath, 
Prepare some fierce exterminating plague ?” 
We, on the contrary think, that Providence 
has widely dispersed the antidote to the evils 
that surround us, and has furnished us with 
the means of protection against those local 
influences which would otherwise desolate 
our land. The ocean, that laves our shores 
with its foaming tide, at once fills us with. 
dismay, by impregnating with humidity the 
air we breathe, and shields us from injury 
by inuring us to the greatest transitions. 


** Lavatio corporis in frigida, 
Bona ad longitudinem vite.” 
LORD ¥ERULAM. 
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2 SECTION 2. 


TO REDUCE EXCESS OF ACTION 
BY COLD. 


Concoction assisted by heat. Dangerous Theory—— 
Change of Practice. Cooling Treatment. Affu- 
ston. Persians, &e. Sir John Chardin’s inte- 
resting Case, &c. 


** Around the world 
The dreaded Causos rolls his wasteful fires.” 


FAVACUATIONS by the skin, as the erup- 
tions of the small pox, &c. give rise to one 
of the most fatal theories that ever disgraced 
the annals of medicine. 

The absurd notion, that this matter was 
prepared and fitted for expulsion by the 
feverish commotion, banefully influenced the 
treatment; for in order that it might be 
thoroughly concocted and prepared, it was 
thought that fuel was necessary to add to the 
fire which nature had made. Hence the poor 
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unfortunate patient was not only carefully 
akreened from every breath of air that could 
cool his burning body, but every thing that 
could be devised to inflame the blood was 
decreed for him. Hence spirituous and vinous 
beverages were administered to keep up the 
sireneth! I[fnature had providently guarded 
against indiscretion in food by causing inap- 
petency, food must be taken even when the 
stomach nauseated it, for it was also needful 
for the strength and, like medicine, must be 
taken however unpalateable. | 

If the intestine fire were at a low ebb, it 
was to be raised by a sufficiency of external 
coverings and a well heated chamber; and if 
these were ineffectual, flame coloured curtains 
round his couch were ordered, to reflect their 
burning rays upon his person.* Under this 
woeful climax of absurdities, it was indeed 
fortunate for any one to escape. 

A happy revolution in opinion has intro- 
duced more natural methods. The patient, 
scorching with the flame, is allowed the claims 
of nature, and fresh and cool air is freely ad- 
mitted. Nor are cooling drinks denied him, 
for the instinct for them is imperative, and 


# John of Gaddesden’s Treatise, Ke. 
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where there is so strong a call it ought not to 
to be resisted. ‘Those malignant and putrid 
fevers, which formerly depopulated our large 
towns, have lost their frightful mien, and, by 
following the light of experience and nature, 
it is now as rare for a person to die 
under fever, as it was remarkable for one to 
recover sometime ago. 

The affusion of cold salt water during the 
hot period of fever, and recently after its ap- 
pearance, is found to be a speedy mode of 
breaking the chain of disease, and vanquishing 
fever before it has subdued the patient’s 
‘strength. 

Dr. Currie has the honor of introducing 
this plan into general’ practice. By this 
‘simple means, viz. of throwing cold salt 
‘water over the body during the fiercest heats 
-of the fever, he was enable to crush it, ere it 
was established and acquired the force of habit. 

The rules which should regulate it are 
‘but few.— 
~ -T.—That it should always be performed 
when the fever is highest, or during the hot 
stage. : 

2.—'RKhat it is very dangerous to affuse 
cold water when the powers of life are feeble 
and oppressed, as in the cold fit. 
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3.—That it should not be practised when 
the skin is softened by copious perspiration. 

Its general effects are to tranquillize the 
tumult in the system—to quench the raging 
heats—to lessen the swiftness of the pulse— 
and to produce calm and refreshing sleep ; 
and when it is performed in the way that 
we have mentioned, it will be frequently 
found effectual in’ restoring health, if 

attended to on the first approach of fever. 
Its effects are far less conspicuous and salu- 
tary, when employed after the fifth or sixth 
days from the first inVasion. 

After this period, and in cases where the 
pouring of water over the body is proscribed 
from timidity, it 1s of great use to moisten 
the whole surface of the body with cold 
vinegar and’ water, or where this is objected 
to, it may be used with equal advantage luke 
warm, for the cooling effect will be equally 
promoted by tepid Javation, since evapora- 
tion is much more facilitated. 

The cooling treatment in small pox 
has been of use. to thousands ; and its benefit 
in typhus, scarlet fever, and other diseases of 
the same class, is equally demonstrable. [It 
is not with ourselves only that its uses are 
observable, but in warm climates, where the 
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excess of external heat gives to fevers a most 
malignant caaracter, the same benefit has been 
derived in an eminent degree. 

The practice of the Persian physicians, 
and of those in the regions southward, is 
well exemplified in the case of Sir John 
Chardin, in the seventeenth century. 

_At Bender, on the Persian Gulph, Sir 
Join was attacked with the epidemic fever 
that raged there, accompanied with delirium,” 
ife was removed from the bad air at that 
place to Laar, and was attended by the 
Governor’s Physician—‘ | am dying with 
heat,’ exclaimed the patient—“ f know it,” 
said his physician, ‘* but you shall soon be 
cooled.’’ | 

He was ordered a cooling confection, 
some bottles of emulsion, and several pints 
of willow water and ptisan. The malignant 
flame still raged unabated. Some snow was 
then procured of the Governor, and his apo- 
thecary, after filling a large vase with willow 
water and barley water, puta large lump of 
snow into it, and when half melted, presented 
it to his patient to take his fill. The bed was 
then siretched along the ground of the 
room, but it was thought to heat him, and 
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the patient was laid ona mat, without any 
covering, and two men were placed at his 
side to fan him. The air was filled with 
a cool spray from the water constantly 
thrown on the floor. But all this was 
ineffectua) to allay the heat. Sir John was 
now placed in a chair, and while supported 
by assistants, had two buckets of cold water 
poured over him; and his apothecary then 
took a bottle of rose water, and bathed his 
face, arms, and breast. The French surgeon 
standing by, exclaimed “ They will kill you, 
Sir;” but Sir John, finding himself refreshed 
and recruited, persisted in submitting to the 
native doctors, congratulating himself on 
being privileged with such delicious ireat- 


ment. His fever abated, and his senses 


returned, to the astonishment of his own 
friends, who expected that nothing short of 
death could happen to him from so strange 
apractice. During his convalescence he was 
ordered emulsions of the cold seeds, and 
abundance of raw cucumbers, water melons, — 
and pears, with luxurious draughts of his 
snow-cooled potation, which effectually ex- 
tinguished all his. remaining feverish heat. 


K 
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We have been thus particular in illus- 
trating this interesting subject, by way ot 
promoting a more effectual co-operation of 
patients in the intentions of their medical 
attendants ; since fever is a disease of so 
frequent occurrence, that to possess the means 
of counteracting its fatal influence must be 
deemed a blessing of incalculable importance. 


BATHING. 


CHATPER IV. 


THE WARM BATH. 


One of the most pernicious opinions that 
has passed current amongst us is, that the warm 
bath is weakening and relaxing. his idea 


in part arose from noticing the languor that _ 


prevails in hot weather; but more from the 
debilitating effects experienced by weakly 
persons in perspiring very profusely when 
they have removed to bed, on leaving the hot 
bath. When, however, this agent is used judici- 
ously, instead of producing debility, it increases 
the vigour and animal strength, gives plianey 
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and suppleness to the limbs, refreshes the 
spirits, promotes the secretions, and calms 
and soothes all irritability of the nerves. 

The cold bath is adapted peculiarly to 
many complaints, and the warm bath offers 
advantages not derivable from the other.— 
There are also many diseases in which either 
will prove very serviceable. Nor is this at all 
surprising (though a seeming paradox that 
cold and heat should occasion similar results), 
foy the same ultimate good effect is caused 
by both, viz. an augmented energy in the 
organs moving the fluids of the body. Heat 
acts asa stimulus, which by a direct opera- 
tion excites and renews the vital movements ; 
aad cold, by a more indirect process, attains 
the same end. There is therefore an identity 
of effect induced; but the influence of cold 
being more circuitous, is liable to fail, and 
therefore cannot be enduredby all. We be- 
lieve that there are not so many exceptions te 
the modified use of the temperate and warm 
baths, and that they are of more general appli- 
cation. 

We have explained how transitions, 
seemingly violent, can be endured—for after 
the abruptness of sensation ceases (which alse 
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abates by practice, the revived actions of the 
system are permanently carried on, whether 
cold or heat has been employed as the means, 
or both have been used alternately. 

The principal effects of warm bathing are 
derived from its relaxing contracted parts— 
from its general stimulus in exciting increase 
of circulation in the extreme vessels—and 
from perspiration. 

The warm bath has a remarkably sooth- 
ing and composing effect, and induces re- 
freshing sleep. Theadvantage of heat applied 
"to the body in this way is from the property 

of water conducting and imparting it more 
readily than air. By relaxing the surface 
perspiration is more readily.attained: from 
this cause bathing is serviceable in fevers, 
both in soliciting the fluids to the skin, and 
by the cooling process of evaporation, which 
abates the extreme heat, and mitigates the 
feverish state. | 

We apply the term Warm Bath to that 
wherein the sensation of warmth perma- 
nently remains. Previous reduction of tem- 
perature will cause the sensation of warmth 
to be perceived from water of a less degree of 

heat, but it will be more transient. 
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The heat of the warm bath is from 92 to 
989, The Hot Bath ranges from this last 
point to 105°. which is probably the greatest 
degree of heat that can be endured of water. 


. 


Constitution suited to the Warm Bath. 


Warm Bathing is a congenial remedy for 
weak and irritable constitutions—for those 
persons on whom common irritation produces 
a painful effect. The shock of cold would be 
overpowering to individuals of this class ; but 
the gentle stimulation of the warm bath allays 
the morbid irritability of the nerves, lessens 
the frequency of the pulse, regulates the 
animal temperature, gives activity to the body 
and placidity to the spirits. It is accordingly 
found refreshing and grateful after the toil ef 
a long journey, and after fatigue of body or 
mind. It is also well suited to the sensitive 
frame of persons whose occupations are seden- 
tary, especially to females; and to the man 
of letters, who, after his painful researches 
and studies, finds the warm bath a means of 
repairing the waste of bodily energy that his 
excessive mental efforts have occasioned. 
Those who, without apparent disease, are 
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tender, infirm, and delicate, and those espe- 
cially of the nervous temperament, will find it 
an important means of relief; and if we have 
recommended the cold bath for them, it is 
but ta harden the constitution, after the warm 
or temperate bath has been first used. But - 
the warm bath is peculiarly adapted for those 
in whom sensibility accumulates—for those 
who, by the varied and complicated irritations 
occurring from refinement and Hyper-civiliza- 
tion, acutely feel at every nerve, and as it 
were ‘live all along the line.” The light of 
heaven is for them too obtrusive; the air 
painfully impresses them with cold, or suffo- 
cates with heat—the fragrance of the field is 
“aromatic pain,” and the too delicate and 
exquisite sense tortures where it was in- 
tended to gratify and delight. The nervous 
patient seldom receives the tribute of commis- 
seration ; but is too frequently the object of 
satire and pleasantry to the witty and thought- 
less. To ridicule such is the height of bar- 
barity : to indulge their varying freaks and 
fancies is to cherish and foment the disease. 
A kind and considerate attention, without 
further countenancing their eccentricities, is 
more honorable and rational than to treat 
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their complainings with a slighling indiffe- 
rence. 

The warm bath may be recommended 
with confidence to blunt their excessive sensi- 
bility, and to calm the perturbation of the 
irritated nerves. This too exquisite suscep- 
(ibility is moderated thereby, and a healthful 
state of the nerves is restored. ‘The cold bath 
is afterwards of use to inure the delicate 
system to the various impulses and mutations 
that it must necessarily encounter in iife. 

A torpid state of the body is benefited by 
the warm bath. When the blood flows lan- 
guidly through its channels, and the pulse 
beats slowly—when the liver, and perhaps the 
brain acquire large supplies of blood, but 
return it slowly—and thus there is formed a 
congestion or surcharge of these important 
parts, and their functions are thereby inade- 
quately performed. 

Inactivity, sluggishness, and drowsiness, 
denote the loaded state of the brain ; and the 
sure marks of disordered liver are the indi- 
gestion, costiveness, and yellow tinge of the 
skin which prevail. The warm bath, in such 
cases, draws the fluids from the burthened 
organs, and tends to distribute them fairly over 
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the system. Improved appetite, regular 
bowels, and increased activity are the usual 
benefits derived from its judicious applica- 
tion. 

The warm bath appears very congenial to 
the constitution of Children. It is needful for 
their growth, and for the developement of the 
organs, that the blood and other fluids should 
abound in a greater proportion than in adults. 
Hence most of their diseases arise from une- 
qual determinations of blood: and the good 
effects of warm bathing in balancing the pro- 
portion of fluids throughout the body are very 
remarkable. They possess likewise more irri- 
tability—and the effects of the warm bath are 
generally denoted by an easy and refreshing 
sleep. This»remedy also, in relieving the 
glands of the skin, tends greatly to correct 
those irritations in the alimentary canak that 

greatly annoy and distress young children. 

The Aged will find warm bathing well 
suited to soften the contracted fibres, to cleanse 
the obstructed pores, and to give a fillip to 
the tardy circulation. It communicates 
warmth, which in the languid constitution of 
old persons is of the utmost importance. May 
we be allowed to say, that its frequent use 


would occasion a decrease of the number of 
sudden deaths amongst old people in cold wea- 
ther; when the chilled surface of the body pas- 
sively yields its supplies of vital fluids, and 
thereby occasions a mortal plenitude of the 
organs essential to life. 


SECTION |}. 


Warm Bathing. Its general Effects. On the 
Pulse— Respiration— Animal Heat, &c. Time 
and Mode of Bathing. Count Rumford’s Case. 


"THe Warm Bath, probably, in some de- 
gree causes an augmentation of buik of the 
entire mass of the circulating fluids, which 
thereby mechanically penetrate into the ex- 
treme vessels of the skin: but its great 
advantages are derived unquestionably from 
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imparting a congenial stimulus to the heart 
and vital apparatus concerned in carrying on 
the circulation. 

When one first enters a bath at the heat 
of the blood, a pleasing sense of warmth 
diffuses itself along the nerves; which 1s 
greatest when the person remains sometime 
undressed before he goesin. A sense of labo- 
rious breathing immediately follows, but 
gradually abates as the circulation becomes 
tranquillized. The pulse is at first a little 
increased in frequency, but soon returns to 
its natural state. Whiere the circulation 
is previously augmented, from irritability, 
we believe that the warm bath generally 
moderates the pulse. Hence we have expe- 
rienced this effect in our personal use of the 
bath. The pulse, when we began its use, 
was undeviatingly more than 100° in the 
erect posture, but in less than five minutes 
in the warm bath it even fell to 80°. After 
the irritability of the system had been lessened 
by its use, and the mean state of the pulse 
was 80°, the soothing and composing influ- 
ence of the remedy would still be remarkably 
conspicuous, in causing a further reduction 
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of its velocity, and it generally remained 
ranging from 60 to 65° in the bath. When 
bathing was employed at higher temperatures, 
the effect on the pulse was different: at 100° | 
the circulation was quickened, and its force 
increased; at 103° and upwards to 1059, the 
effects of heat were painfully experienced ; 
the heart seemed to have redoubled its energy, 
and the arteries corresponded in action, the 
pulse from 80°, became 100°, but in five mi- 
nutes the action of the vessels of the temples 
was violent, and head-ache, with giddiness, 
was felt. At this moment a copious flow of 
perspiration burst out around the head and 
neck, which relieved the oppressed vessels 
of the head, but notwithstanding this relief, 
a great tendency to faintness continued, 
that induced us abruptly to finish. our 
experiments. 

The heat of the body, as indicated “a 
the thermometer, was raised three or four 
degrees. ‘The effect of warm bathing, when 
above the natural heat of the body, is that 
of an active stimulus, and we can thus 
readily perceive the constitutions in which 
it can be applied with good effect ; as in cases 
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of chronic rheumatism, in hernie, &c. but 
from the excessive action of the vascular 
system excited, it would be very detrimental 
to use it of this degree (which for the sake of 
of distinction I shall call the hot bath), 
wherever there appears to be marks of a 
loaded state of any important organ, since 
the evil would be very materially increased 
thereby. | 

At the celebrated Thermal Waters, at 
Bath, a course af evacuations is always 
ordered, that the high temperature may not 
prove injurious to the system. 


Time and Mode of Bathing. 


In chronic rheumatic cases the mest 
suitable period for using the bath is in the 
evening; when the patient retires immediately 
to his bed; for relaxation of the constituent 
parts by perspiration is the indication to be 
kept chiefly in view. But in a variety of 
cases, where the warm bath is useful, it 
would be highly improper to weaken the 
system by keeping up the discharge from the 
skin. Perhaps the attemperation and balance 
of the animal heat, by moderate evaporation 
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‘consequent on warm bathing, are in the ma- 
jority of cases very useful. The morning, 
before dinner, is the best time of day for 
bathing. 

Count Rumford, who has given us a 
‘very interesting account of the advantages 
that he obtained by warm bathing, was accus- 
tomed to use the bath about two hours before 
dinner; when he found a beneficial effect on 
the stomach, in improving its tone, and in 
improving the appetite and digestion. ‘The 
narration of his case, in his characteristical 
simplicity and clearness of style, is altogether 
dnstructive. We give it in his own lan- 
guage :— | 

“ J at first went into a bath (at Harrow- 
gate) warmed to about 96° of Fahrenheit’s 
thermometer, every third day. At first I went 
into the bath about fen o’clock in the evening, 
and remained in it from ten to fifteen minutes, 
and immediately on coming. out of it went to 
“bed, my bed having been warmed with a view 
to prevent my taking cold. 

‘* Having pursued this method for some 
time, and finding myself frequently feverish 
vand restless after bathing, I accidentally in 
conversation mentioned the circumstance to 
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an intelligent gentleman who happened to 
lodge in the house, and who had long been in 
the habit of visiting Harrowgate every year. 
He advised me to change my hour of bath- 
ing, and to stay longer in the bath, and above. 
all to avoid going into a warm bed on coming 
out of it. I followed his advice, and shall 
have reason all my life to thank him 
for it. : 

““T now went into the bath regularly 
every third day, about two hours before 
dinner; I staid in it half an hour, and on 
coming out of it, instead of going into a 
warmed bed, I merely had myself wiped 
perfectly dry with warmed cloths, in « 
warmed room, adjoining to the bath; and 
dressing myself in a bed gown, which was 
moderately warm, I retired to my room ; 
where I remained ’till dinner time, amusing 
myself with walking about the room and with 
- reading or writing, till it was time to dress 
for dinner. The good effects produced by 
this change of method were too striking not to 
be remarked and remembered. I was no 
longer troubled with any of these feverish 
heats, after bathing, which I experienced be- 
fore; and so far from being chiily, or being 
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particularly sensible to cold on coming out of 
the bath, I always found myself less sensible 
to cold after bathing than before; I even 
observed repeatedly, and invariably, that the 
glow of health, and pleasing flow of spirits, 
which resulted from the full and free circula- 
tion of the blood, which bathing had brought 
om, continued for many hours; and never was. 
followed by any thing like that distressing 
languor which always succeeds to an artificial 
increase of circulation, and momentary flow 
of spivits which are produced by stimulating: 
medicines. | - 

“JT regularly found that I had a better 
appetite for my dinner on those days when | 
bathed, than on those when I did not bathe + 
and also that [ had a better digestion and bet- 
ter spirits, and was stronger to endure fatigue 
and less sensible to cold in the afternoon and 
evening.’’* 

The Count acquiring resolution by his 
success, now bathed every second day; and 
after some time, ventured to take the gratifi- 
cation every day. This was thought very 
hazardous, but disregarding custom, as he 
improved in health from the practice, he con- 


* Count Rumford’s Works, vol. iii. essay 13. 
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tinued to bathe every day in a bath at 97°, at 
about two o’clock in the afternoon, and for 
half an hour at each immersion, for thirty -five 
days. | 

Certainly much will depend on the 
strength of constitution. We think, for those 
who are unaccustomed to the practice, a quar- 
ter of an hour every seeynd day, would be 
quite sufficient in their early trials. It will 
be proper, however, to lengthen the period of 
immersion as custom enabies the invalid.to 
bear it. | ne 

On. quitting the bath, a flannel dress 
should be put on, or a blanket be thrown. over 
the body, to prevent the chill from evapora- 
tion. . Plentiful rubbing with warm cloths 
before putting on the clothes, will beneficially 
prolong the advantages derived from the bath; 
but after this has been accomplished, for the 
reason already assigned, the apparel should 
be put on, and the ordinary avocations may be 
resumed, During the severe weather in the 
winter we never hesitated to venture out in 
the air.immediately after bathing, taking care 
to preserve the heat by keeping constantly 
moving... | ; 


I. 
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Useful to the Aged. 


- 


Warin haths, good food, soft sleep, and generous wine— 
These are the rights of age—and should be thine. 


Tlysses to his Father Lacrtes, Odyssey, 
last book, }. 258. 


ree eerie 


Tux boasted panaceas that have succes- 
sively engaged the public mind, for prolonging 
life, from the Immortal Elixir of Paracelsus 
to the vaunted Gas that was to confer rejuve- 
nility, have alas! been insufficient for their 
reputed purpose ; and their greatest oppro- 
brium is, that their inventors themselves have 
not been exempted from the call of mortality. 

The measure that we recommend has 
no pretensions to prolong the term of man’s 
natural existence; but we decidedly think 
{hat it can be proved capable of precluding 
him from many casualties that contribute to 
abbreviate his life. To pass down the des- 
cent of life, without those bodily infirmities 
which frequently irritate and embitter ifs 
close, is an inestimable blessing : and we are 
fully persuaded that the stated employment of 
bathing, especially in the tepid or warm bath, 
can soothe that irritability which too often 
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ruffles the spirits of the aged—and that it 
tends to preserve an equanimity of mind, that 
will endear them to those who are to succeed 
them on the theatre of life. The dilatory 
streams that flow in the veins will be urged 
forward in their course, for the great purposes 
of nutrition and secretion; the contracted 
fibres that refuse to attend to the mandates of 
volition, are made pliant and yielding; and 
the stiffened joints acquire suppleness and 
the power of motion. 


“ The sinews shrunk with age, and stiff with toil, 
In the warm bath foment with fragrant oil.” 

This practice, of communicating supplies 
of genial warmth to the torpid frame of the 
janguid and aged, is not so necessary for 
those who have attained long life and possess 
a competent share of vigour and good health. 
In such cases a cooler bath may be proper to 
be used—perhaps of the temperature of the 
sea in the warm season of the year, and more 
especially if they have been inured to the 
practice from long habit. 

The famous Henry Jenkins, who lived to 
an extreme old age, was by cecupation a 
waterman, and passed much of his time in 
the water, until he was above an hundred 
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years old. Itis very probable that he was 
indebted greatly to the influence of cold in 
imparting vigour, and in conferring an imsus- 
ceptibility of disease. 

The celebrated lord Monboddo too, the 
Author of “ Ancient Metaphysics, &c.” was in 
the constant habit, during a life protracted to 
eighty-five years, of using the cold bath every 
morning ; bor would he suffer his studies, or 
even business, however pressing, to interrupt 
the employment of an agent which he deemed 
essential to health. This nobleman was also 
accustomed to take the refreshment of an ar 
bath, viz. walking about the room, for some 
considerable time, unclothed, and afterwards 
retiring to bed, when the most refreshing 
sleep succeeded.* ) 

‘hose who may not be disposed to have 
recourse to bathing except in illness, ought, 
at least, to wash their bodies daily, and if salt 
water is occasionally used for this purpose 
the advantage will be greater. | 

We conceive, then, that some constitu- 
tions (even of old people) may be benefited by 
the cold bath; and though the tepid or warm 
bath is most adapted for infirm and weakly 

* Dr, Aikin’s General Biograpby, vol, iii. 
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persons, yet we would recommend that to be 
chosen which agrees best, for, as Galen some- 
where says, oddly enough, “ one shoe will not 
fit every foot, so neither will the same manner 
of living agree with all men: that which 
agrees well with one man has been known to 
make another sick.” 


To the Traveller. 


* Your other task, ye menial train, forbear— 
Now wash the stranger, and the bed prepare.” 
Odyssey, book xix. 

TRAVELLERS have often informed us of 
the refreshment to be derived from warm 
bathing. After being wearied with exertion, 
exposed to the sultry heats, the pores being 
stopped by the matter of perspiration and dust, 
and the body oppressed with fatigue—the warm 
bath gives to the traveller fresh vigour and 
spirits, relaxes the tired and stiffened muscles, 
and imparts tone to the nerves. 

Indeed nothing is so capable of removing 
that aching of the limbs induced by excessive 
travelling, as fomenting with warm water, or 
the bath. » 

Thus, amongst the orientals especially, 
their guests, in addition to other acts of hospi- 
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tality, have a vase of water brought for ba- 
thing; and in ancient times’ this service to 
strangers was not disdained even by the 
daughters of Princes: hence this practice, as 
described by Homer, 


‘6 The last fair branch of the Nestorean line, 
Sweet Polycasté, took the pleasing toil, 
To bathe the Prince, and pour the fragrant oil.” 


Odyssey, book iii. 


Mr. Bruce, the Abyssinian Traveller, was 
wont to practise warm bathing in his journies 
in Ezypt, and has lauded the efficacy and salu- 
brity of the custom.* 

Dr. Willich says, “ The Russians, not- 
withstanding their ignorance and rusticity of 
manners, excel the more refined French aad 
Germans, both in a delicate sensibility of 
cleanliness, and in the practical use of the 
bath. I lately read of a foreign gentleman 
who, during his travels in Russia, had hired 
one of the natives as his groom or postillion. 
After having travelled for several days in very 
sultry weather, the semi-barbarian upon his 
knees requested his employer to grant hiin 
leave of absence for two or three hours, to 


# Bruce’s Travels to discover the Source of the Nile, yo}, 2. 
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refresh himself with the luxury of a bath, | 
which to him was indispensable, and the want 


of which he had long felt. The peasants in 


that country possess a refinement of sense 


with respect to the body, with which the most 


elegant ladies in other countries scem totally 
unacquainted.” * 

Perhaps the alternate use of warm and 
cold bathing may be desirable for those who 
encounter the hardships of travelling—the 
former to refresh them after fatigue and 
weariness, and cold bathing to protect them 
from infectious diseases and to give vigour 
for enterprize. Of the usefulness of the latter 
custom we will here give the opinion of that 
respectable traveller Dr. Clarke, who thus 
advises the habit :— 

‘¢ We approached in an oblique direction 
the Lazovai, now augmented toa considerably 
river. Finding the water clear and the cur- 
rent rapid, we had the opportunity of bathing, 
and recommend the practice to all travellers, 
as essential to the preservation of health.’’§ 

- The celebrated traveller Acerbi also ex- 
tols the practice on similar considerations. 


# Dr. Willich’s Lectures on Diet and Regimen, p. 92, 
§ Clarke’s Travels in Russia, &c. vol. 1. page 524. 
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To Men of Letters. iin 


Full many bards the public Forum chuse, 
Where to recite the labours of their muse: ° 
Or vaulted baths, that best preserve the any 
While weet floats the voice in echoes round. 


Horace, Satire i. 4. 73, 


In his ardour for learning and apaliatle 
thirst after knowledge, the man of literature 
little thinks that his painful and laborious 
researches are undermining his health, and 
and that the seeds of disorders are sown, that 
may in their consequences affect the energies 
of his mind with torpor, and unfit him prema- 
turely for intellectual labour. 

The mens sana in corpore sano should be 
constantly sought after by persons addicted to 
study, for ‘* much study is truly a weariness 
of the flesh ;’’ and suclvis the intimate connec- 
tion of the mind with the body,.that when the 
latter is diseased the powers, and faculties. of 
the former are deteriorated and weakened. . 

He who would pursue along and active ca- 
reer in science must not by intemperate appli- 
cation and excessive mental labour weaken and 
enervate his body; otherwise, ata time when 
his mind ought to be in full activity, he will 
probably be disabled from continuing his 
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efforts, and find employment enough in obs 
viating his perplexing ailments ; the remnant 
of life will be passed in queues anxiety 
and unayailing regrets. , 

Plutarch has well remarked, that studious 
nen are apt to fall into the error of reading 
and meditating without intermission, giving 
themselves no interval of ease and relaxation, 
supposing that a frail machine can undergo fa- 
tigue like an immortal spirit, and exposing the 
absurdity of their conduct by comparing it to 
that of the camel in the fable, which refusing, 
though often urged, to ease the ox in due 
time of part of his load, was compelled at 
length to. carry not only the ox’s whole load, 
but the ox himself also, when he had sunk 
exhausted under it. 

Thus, adds he, it happens to the mind 
that will not regard the necessities of the 
body, nor attend to its complaints, nor allow: 
it ease, until affliction forces the mind to: 
abandon study and contemplation, and to le 
down with the diseased body upon the bed of 
languishing and pain. 

Plutarch also applauds the admonition that 
Plato gives us, to be as, careful of our bodies as 
of our minds, that, like a well matched pair of 
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horses in a chariot, each may draw an Hien 
share of the weight. 

Boerhaave, the justly celebrated physi- 
cian, was alternately devoted to sctentitic 
pursuits and engaged in rural employments, 
Maintaining health by exercise, his mind was 
better fitted for action, and like the unstrung 
bow it regained force by occasional relaxa- 
tion. 


‘¢ Study and ease 
Together mixt, sweet recreation !” 


But to those who are possessed of a 
weakly frame, or have injured their health by 
incautious application, who have apent their 
energies in their vigils and by their midnight 
lucubrations, and have prodigally sacrificed 
their health to produce entertainment and 
instruction for mankind, we would recom- 
mend the habitual use of the warm bath. It 
is capable of giving them alacrity and vigour, 
and of repairing the waste of spirits that study 
occasions. 

Seneca, in speaking of baths and their 
misuse, states that they were built at first 
more for utility than show, “in usum non 


oblectamentum ;’’* and Horace, though advised 
* Seneca’s Epistles. | 
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by Antonius Musa to use the Cold Bath, did it 
reluctantly and not without casting “a long- 
ing lingering look’ towards the renowned 
warm baths at Baia. 


By my physician’s learned advice I fly 
From Baia’s waters; yet with angry eye 
The village views me, when I mean to bathe 
The middie winter's freezing wave beneath, 
Loudly complainiug that their myrtle groves 
_ Are now neglected; their sulphureous stoves, 
Of ancient fame, our feebie nerves to raise, 
And dissipate the lingering cold disease ; 
While the sick folks in Clusiam’s fountains dare 
Plunge the cold head, or seek a colder air. 
Horace. Epist. i. $5. 


SECTION 2. 


COMPLAINTS IN WHICH IT Is 
USEFUL. 
ieiatdiealae 
Indigestion, &c. 


Tse stomach has been aptly called by 
Lord Bacon the “ father of the family” —which 
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nevada “ should be wins poston im sed 
order; ’t and indeed such is the vast influence 
that this organ has over the rest of the frame, 
that its deviations and irregularities are capa- 
ble of producing the most varied and com- 
plicated diseases. 

A healthy digestion of food pre-supposes 
that the stomach acts with energy and regu- 
larity; and that the juices or secretions of 
the alimentary tube are formed in due quan- 
tity and quality. 

The symptoms denoting irregularity in 
ihese respects are, pain at the pit of the sto- 
mach—fulness and tightness at the same part 
sense of oppression or weight—flatulen- 
cy—nausea—heartburn—sour risings—furred 
tongue—loss of appetite, or a sense of sinking 
and craving for food—irregular bowels— 
flushes of heat—night mare, &c. All these 
marks are not collectively necessary to exhibit 
indigestion. ,A greater or less number will 
concur according to the degree of disease and 
the time that 1t has existed. ‘The causes pro- 
ducing these effects are various, viz. passions 
of the _ mind—abstemiousness—intemperance 
in eating and drinking—cold applied to .the 

+ Hist. Vit. et Mort. 
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surface—watchings, late hours, and fatigue ; 
but irregularity and excess are the most promi- 
nent causes contributing to this state. 

“¢ The first physicians by debauch were made, 

Excess began, and still maintains the trade.” 
This complaint may often arise from remote 
causes, as from gout. being communicated 
to the stomach, &c. 

In most cases where it is an original 
disease, it has been usually said, that the 
chief cause consists in a weaker action of 
the fibres; or from a defect or depravity of 
the gastric or solvent juice. 

The stomach must first be emptied of 
obstructions, and. other irritations, as they 
otherwise in their reaction aggravate. the 
disease. Hence the necesssity of open bowels 
in all cases of depraved digestion. Acidity 
has often been charged with augmenting this 
state of irregularity of the stomach ; and it is 
supposed, that the acid of vinegar and fixed 
air often abound and cause irritation in the 
stomach. It is extraordinary that these acids 
do not in health occasion the same disturb- 
ance; and moreover, one of them is frequently. 
administered, to. relieve these feelings: we 
mean fixed air, as given out abundantly from 
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soda water, effervescing saline draughts, and 
other acidulated beverages. Hence we do 
not imagine that acidity of this nature is so 
frequent a cause as has been usually con- 
sidered. 

Anxiety and mental disturbance are often 
remote causes of indigestion, and these must 
of course cease to act ere the disease disap- 
pears; but it frequently remaing after the 
nneasiness is removed. 

The food should be nutritious, but unirri- 
tating, and small quantities only should 
be taken at a time, but often repeated. 
The flatulent vegetables and acescent fruits 
are to be avoided. The drink must in many 
instances depend on the previous habits of 
the patient; but we think but Hhittle of fer- 
mented liquors should generally be allowed. 
ff wine is taken, Madeira or Sherry is best ; 
malt beverage does not usually agree—if it 
is taken, it should be mild and well hopped. 
‘Tea is unquestionably pernicious in this state, 
and it may be substituted by infusions of our 
warm indigenous herbs, viz. peppermint, 
rosemary, pennyroyal, &c. 

The too rapid digestion of aliment occa- 
sions a sensation of weakness and sinking, 
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and is to be relieved by taking a biscuit and 
a glass of wine, and it may be prevented by 
diet that is not so easily digested, ‘as eggs 
boiled hard, or by condiments taken with the 
food, that occasion digestion to be more 
slowly performed. 

When the stomach is loaded with mucous 
or other offending humours, ansemetic is of 
service in discharging them, and in imparting 
creater sensibility to that organ. —_ 

To: give energy to the stomach, astrin- 
cents, bitters, and other tonics are necessary. 
The Columbo Root is a good medicine te 
promote this effect. 

‘Take of Powder of Columbo ten grains, 

ditto of Riubarb three grains, 
Carbonate of Soda five graina. 
Mix. and let it be takea twice or three times a 
day, ina cup full of mint tea. 

Hxercise, especially by sailing, should be 
recommended. ‘The Mineral Waters of Pyr- 
mont, Bath, and Buxton, will assist in pro- 
moting the due tone of the stomach. 

The Mineral Acids are very serviceable 
in increasing the appetite, especially when it 
has been impaired by excess. : 


‘fen or twenty drops of the Elixir of Vitriol may he 
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taken three times a day, in an infusion of | 
Cascarilla Bark. 


_The following is a suitable form of laxa- 
tive medicine. ' 
‘Take of Extract of Aloes......one drachm 
ditto of Gentian ...... fifteen grains 
Castille Soap ........fifteen grains 
| Oil of Caraway......three drops. 
Let these ingredients be thoroughly beaten into a 


mass for twenty pills. of which two or more 
may be taken at night. 


Where acidity is known to prevail, the 
diet should consist of a larger proportion of 
animal food, carefully shunning flatulent . 
vegetables.. A tea-spoon full or two of cal- 
cined Magnesia in mint-water will neutralize 
the acidity, and the Seltzer Waters may be 
drunk for the same purpose. 

We believe with a late Author, that 
indigestion frequently originates in a loaded 
state. of the blood-vessels of the villous, or 
inner coat of the stomach, as denoted by its 
greater sensibility, from the mucous dischar- 
ges when the stomach is void of food, and 
drom other circumstances.* We can there- 
‘fere very readily perceive the mode in which 
warm bathing affords relief in this complaint. 
Indeed we know of no remedy that can be 


* Dr. Parry’s Principles of Pathology, &c. 
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more certainly depended on for giving ener- 
gy to the stomach, for disburthening it, and 
giving freedom to its actions, by regulating 
and balancing the circulation of the blood, 
than that which we have now spoken of. 

The most suitable temperature will be 
found to be from 90 to 94%. and the bath may 
be repeated about three times in a week. 

We have no hesitation at all, from fre- 
quent experience of its efficacy, in decidedly 
prefering the tepid salé water bath for 
relieving indigestion, even to the native 
Thermal springs. 


Disturbed Sleep. 


€ 
NIGHT MARE. 


In broken dreams the Image rose 

Of varied perils, pains, and woes ; 

His steed now flounders in the brake; 
Now sinks his barge upon the lake; 
Now leader of a broken host, 

His standards fall, his honour’s lost! 
Then from my couch may heavenly might 


Chase this worst phantom of the night. 
Lady of the Lake, 


Inp1GEsTIoNn is the prolific source of a vast 
variety of complaints; amongst the most in- 
commoding and distressing of which is Incubus, 

M 
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or night-mare. Those who are blessed with 
sound repose, and to whom sleep is “a sweet 
oblivious antidote to weariness and anxiety,” 
can form little conception of the commotion,and 
of the turmoil, that those undergo who are lia- 
ble to the visitations of this complaint. It is 
not experienced in all its horrors by every one, 
but manifests itself in twitchings, startings, 
and fantastic dreams. When it is violent, the 
imaginary conflict is terrific. The subject of 
it is seized with a dread that seems to unnerve 
him, either accompanied by frightful spectra 
or without—his heart beats strongly—he la- 
bours for breath—seems conscious of impend- 
ing danger, but is totally unable to make re- 
sistance—he believes the scene to be real—at- 
tempts to scream, which he ‘frequently does, 
and by the effort dissipates the delusion, or 
falls again to sleep, and the haggard scene 
is renewed. Many reported instances of appa- 
ritions and supernatural appearances have 
had their origin, questionless, from the grisly 
forms arising to the imagination in this state 
of indisposition, and which have been confi- 
dently believed to be realities. 

Dr. Whytt found a glass of brandy after 
supper a great preventive of this affec- 
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plentiful suppers will be the surest mode of 
obtaining exemption from the attacks of this 
formidable enemy of our repose. ‘The tepid 
sea bath, and the general plan of treatment 
recommended for indigestion, will be exceed- 
ingly useful in this complaint ; and, for an 
occasional antidote to its violence, we may 
recommend the following draught, 


Take of fetid spirit of ammonia. thirty drops 
peppermint water ......one ounce 
tincture of cardamom ..two drachms 


This will occasion a little stimulus in the sto- 
mach, that will disperse flatulence, which 
greatly contributes to the disorder, and also 
correct any predominant acidity. 


Derangements of the Liver and Biliary 
Organs. 


Tue magnitude of the liver evinces its 
importance in the animal economy. Its 
office is chiefly to secrete bile for the pur- 
. poses of digestion; but various are the dis- 
orders which have their origin from a 
deficient, irregular, or excessive action of 
the liver, and from the excess or vitiated 


* Whyitt, on Nervous Disorders, 
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quality of the bile extracted from the blood. 
From these sources arise Jaundice, Bilious 
Colics—Inflammations, enlargements, and 
torpor of the liver—HHypochondriasis, and 
other painful maladies. 

The general symptoms observable in a 
morbid state of this organ, and that shew a 
depraved state of the biliary juices, are slug- 
gishness and a sense of languor—a yellow 
tinge of the skin and of the eye—a diminished 
perspiration—loss of appetite—the tongue 
coated with yellow mucus—nausea or vomit- 
ing—flushings of the face and burnings of the 
palms—saffron coloured urine, and dis- 
coloured evacuations from the bowels. Pain 
and tenderness or swelling, on the right side, 
below the ribs, are also often experienced, 
with various sympathetic and fugitive pains. 

In commencing this essay, we ventured 
to notice the great and sympathetic influence. 
that existed between the skin and the interna! 
organs. We believe, that when the perspira- 
tion is copious and abundant, hepatic disease 
is not likely to exist; but when the emuncto- 
ries of the skin are closed, when the orifices 
of the surface that are destined to discharge 
the superfluities of the body are clogged, then 
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juices that retire from the surface. 

These reciprocal affections have been wel! 
illustrated by some modern authors, especially 
by Dr. James Johnson,* whose experience in 
the diseases incident to those who visit the 
tropics, where this vicarious action is striking- 
ly exemplified, has enabled him to give a 
perspicuous elucidation of these interesting 
sympathies. | 

The causes that disturb the regularity of 
the circulating system, and occasion a prepon- 
derance in some important organ, are nume- 
rous: a high temperature of the air is one of 
the principal and most evident. 

We shall not attempt, in this place, to 
explain its modus operandi, nor do we think, 
that it has hitherto been clearly explained ; 
but it is notorious, that during hot weather, 
or in tropical latitudes, the liver becomes 
engorged with blood, and a strong tendency 
to inflammation exists; an excess of highly 
stimulating bile is projected into the alimen- 
tary system, and nature, to relieve herself of 
the irritating and offending colluvies, often 
excites plentiful evacuations of the redundant 


bile from the stomach and bowels. ‘Thus 
* Essay on Tropical Climates, &c. 
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the mind regains vivacity and serenity, and 
the despondency and gloom that harassed 
the melancholic patient are dissolved and 
annihilated. , 

People who return from warm climates, 
suffering from biliary irregularities, should 
frequently use the warm bath; and the Chel- 
tenham waters will also contribute towards 
their relief by their laxative and tonic effects. 
Mercurial medicines are held in deserved esti- 
mation in these disorders, and should be per- 
severed in while using the warm bath.— 


Five grains of Blue Pill may be taken twice a 
week, at night, and a dose of Cheltenham salts 
on the following morning ; or the pills that we 
have described at page 79 may be used with 
much advantage ; or the following 

Antibilious Pills: 

Take of Extract of Aloes....halfa drachm, 
Powder of Jalap....seven grains, 
Calomel §.4.- ues ... fourteen graina, 
Spanish Soap ......fourteen graius, 
Syrup of Buckthorn, enough to make a 

mass—to be well incorporated, and formed into 
15 pills. Two or three for a dose. : 


A torpid and sluggish state of the liver 
may also exist, when the intestines, deprived 
of their natural stimulus,* partake of the tor- 
por of that organ, and the secretions become 


* Dr. Saunders on the Liver. 
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stagnant and corrupted. This state is fre- 
quently attended with dejection and lowness 
of spirits, to which the ancients gave the 
appropriate name of Melancholy, intimating 
the cause to be a depraved state of the biliary 
secretion. 

Cold and moisture tend materially to 
induce derangements of the functions of the 
liver ; and the passions of the mind exert a 
vast influence on the operations of this organ. 
Hence we can explain the sudden appearance 
of jaundice, in many instances, where the de- 
pressing passions of anxiety and fear have 
been acting through the medium of the sen- 
sorium. | 

From what has been said (and our limits 
forbid us to say more on this subject) it may 
be easily discerned, that a most effectual 
mode of checking this inordinate or irregular 
action of the liver is to augment the. dis- 
charges from the skin, and remove the impedi- 
ments to a natural and plentiful perspiration. | 

Experience has confirmed the great pro- 
priety and advantage of the warm sea bath in 
most cases of Hepatic derangement. The 
contracted vessels of the skin are relaxed by 
it—and the healthful excretions are restored. 
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A heated and constricted state of the 
skin is relieved materially by the warm bath. 

The case of Primigines of Mitylene, as 
related by Galen, will be recognized as simi- 
lar in kind to the feelings of many a sufferer 
from disordered liver. ‘* Primigenes, says 
Galen, was compelled to use the warm bath 
daily, or he would suffer from fever. Expe- 
rience shews us effects, but reason and 
reflection point out the causes. Why did this 
man need this frequent use of the bath? | 
found from the burning of his skin, from his 
studious life, and by his never sweating, that 
‘a free perspiration was needed, but the thick- 
ness of his skin stopped the perspiration, and 
he required the warm bath to relax the skin 
and to cleanse the pores.” 


Emaciation. 


THe happy effects of warm bathing, in 
restoring the activity of the powers of nutri- 
tion, could never be more strikingly evinced 
than in the following case. 

In the winter of 1817, the mabjnts of 
this narration, felt himself disturbed by irre- 
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gular sleep and by violent attacks of the 
night-mare. Flatulence and neem of 
the bowels also attended. 

In the Spring of 1818 these symptoms 
continued on the increase; but as soon as the 
atmospherical heats set in, his complaints 
grew rapidly worse. A languor pervaded 
him, which rendered the slightest exertion 
irksome; the appetite for food was dimi- 
nished ; the tongue was coated with mucus ; 
the saliva thickened and inspissated ; the skin 
was of a dry heat, and the pulse a little. quick- 
ened. An attack of bilious colic supervened 
in the autumn, which was removed by the 
usual means; but the alimentary system soon 
relapsed into-its usual state of depression. 

Some remission of the symptoms was ex-. 
perienced in the winter; but early in the suc- 
ceeding spring head-ache came on, which was 
exasperated after meals, and seemed to be 
confined to the external part of the head—the 
action of the vascular system now began to 
be painfully increased—the temporal arteries, 
especially after taking nutriment, throbbed 
violently, and communicated an acute sense of 
pain—the vessels in the neck were seen acting 
in excess, and the tumult affected most of 
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the large vessels of the body. Now when the 
heats of summer again- returned, the most 
oppressive lassitude was felt from exertion— 
a sense of giddiness and dimness would occa- 
sionally overpower the patient, and he would 
be streaming with wasting sweats, or be kept 
restless and watchful by a parched skin and 
scorching sensation of heat. | 

The excited: vessels supplying the. head 
now acquired additional power, and seemed 
to concentrate their force on a few distinct 
points. Small tumours of the size of a walnut 
arose on the seat of pain, which by distention 
augmented the: sensibility of the parts. His 
sleep had for many months been interrupted 
and. unrefreshing ; but now he was doomed to 
endure a state of perpetual vigilance. The 
moment he reclined his head on the pillow, 
every part that came in contact with it seemed 
to occasion resistance, that excited fresh 
impulse to overcome it. ‘The commotion 
would be communicated to the brain, and the 
crowding of ideas into the mind banished 
sleep. | 

This state of excessive sensibility and 
abolition of sleep continued for several 
.months. The emaciation was extreme. He 
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had the appearance of one in the last stage of 
a pulmonary decline; and indeed the irregular 
hectic fever, and a short cough and expecto- 
_ ration of viscid mucus, induced the patient’s 
friends to apprehend such a termination of 
the case. 

The pain of the tumours was materially 
lessened by leeches and cold lotions applied 
to them; but they were not diminished in 
size. At the end of the summer a similar 
pain attacked the right thigh, and enlargement 
of the periosteum, or membrane covering the 
bone, was perceived. Every remedy that 
could be devised for imparting tone, exciting 
appetite, allaying sensibility, correcting acid- 
ity, removing crudities, and diminishing heat, 
was in turn tried, and abandoned as ineffica- 
cious. Changes were rung on the chalybeates, 
bitter infusions, mild tonics, the neutral 
alkaline salts, purgatives, and sudorifics ; 
but the disease gained strength, and the 
patient’s impending doom seemed inevitable. 

The warm bath was now cautiously tried. 
[t did not weaken, and it was repeated—the 
pains gradually abated, the sensibility de- 
creased, the anodyne and soothing medicines 
were declined, the sleep returned, the appe- 
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tite improved, the functions of the alimentary 
system became more regular, the swellings 
on the scalp grew less, and were finally 
absorbed ; and in a month the patient reco-_ 
vered his flesh and with it his vigour and 
strength, and was enabled to resume his 
customary occupations with sg much the more 
delight, as he had before been painfully 
obstructed in attending to them. 

The beneficial effects of the warm bath . 
have been simply stated, without attempting 
to exaggerate its efficaey, and the relation of 
the case may derive additional authenticity 
from its having occurred in the person of the 
author of this treatise. 

In fairness it ought to be stated that 
half-a-pint of the simple decoction of sarsa- 
parilla was taken daily during the use of the 
bath, with an occasional aperient ; but 
although the sarsaparilla doubtless assisted 
in allaying the irritability of the system, yet 
as it had before been tried ineffectually, there 
is evidence enough that the recovery would 
not have been effected without the aid of the 
warm bath. 

The bath used was of salt water, and its 
temperature generally about 98°. It was 
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repeated twice in a week, and the same means 
that contributed so happily to the removal of 
the disease has been ever since continued, 
as the surest mode of preserving and con- 
firming the health. 

It should also. be mentioned, that the cold 
sea bath had been tried repeatedly, and that it 
rather exasperated the malady. ‘The pain 
from the tumours immediately became acute 
and lancinating, and a sense of weariness 
and oppression, rather than refreshment, 
resulted from the application of cold to the 
body. 


Painful Disorders. 


In diseases attended by agonizing pain, 
the agency of warmth is especially calculated 
to relieve. In inflammations of internal 
parts, as the urinary bladder, the intestines, 
or any other deep seated part, the advantages 
of the warm bath are very considerable, in 
mitigating acute pain, and relieving inflam- 
mation. 

Dr. Thomson supposes that warmth may 
act on the principle of counter irritation, as 
blisters and stimulating substances affect the 
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skin ;* but we would rather refer it to that 
pewer which it exerts, of arousing the sym- 
pathy between the skin and internal viscera, 
and thereby diminishing the excessive force 
of the vital circulation in the organs affected, 
by equalizing the distribution of blood.— 
Whatever be its mode of action, it is certain 
that warm bathing, fomentations, &c. do 
afford great ease and mitigate pain, in Colic, 
and in inflammations and spasmodic affections 
of the abdominal viscera; and even in 
Asthma and inflammations of the lungs, the 
inhalation of warm vapour allays pain, and 
promotes the natural termination of the 
disease. 


Chronic Rheumatism. 


WHEN inordinate action ceases in a joint, 
and a weaker action of its vessels succeeds, the 
complaint may be frequently relieved by warm 
bathing. But in cases of what is strictly 
termed chronic rheumatism, whether in elder- 
ly persons or in those prone to the complaint, 
there is generally great pain, but it exists 
without apparent increase of the circulating 


* Lectures on Inflammation, p. 188. 
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force. This is the case also, when the mus- 
cles or integiments are affected with rheu- 
inatic pains. In these cases, a high tempera- 
ture is of especial use, and what we have 
denominated the hot bath is decidedly indi- 
cated. The temperature may be used from 
100 to 105°, as circumstances require. 

Sometimes the bath, or fomentation, is 
rendered more stimulant by dissolving in it, 
muriate of ammonia or common salt, or by 
adding vinegar or spirits; but the advantages 
to be derived, from these impregnations are 
fully attained, or exceeded, by the use of 
salt water. 

Where sweating is required, it will of 
course be proper to use the bath at night, just 
before bed time. The contracted limbs will 
also be benefited by using considerable fric- 
tion in the intervals of bathing; and where 
bathing is partially applied to the body, the 
mode they call at Bath dry pumping, will be 
of much use, viz. pumping a stream of warm 
water on the affected limb, without bathing 
the rest of the body. The heat of the water 
that is used for this purpose, or the height of 
the fall of water, should be increased as the 
invalid is enabled to sustain it. We need not 
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say that the friction is most considerable when 
the liquid is dense, and therefore, on that 
account alone, that salt water is much to be 
preferred to common water. 


Palsy. 


Tuere are probably many instances of 
paralytic affections arising from various causes, 
the operation of which may in time be sus- 
pended, but the unhappy effects remain. 

Weare borne out by the most undeniable 
authority in asserting, that irregularities of 
the vascular system, as affecting the brain or 
spinal chord, the spring of sensation, are the 
immediate causes of Paralysis, but we are 
also aware that a depraved state of the di- 
gestive organs, or some other causes, may 
contribute to these effects, which may be: 
afterwards entirely removed. Here then we 
«will suppose that the actuating causes are 

annulled, and the palsy remains, probably 
from insensibility or from an habitual state 
of the nerves. 

In such cases as ‘these, and in these 

almost exclusively,-we think that hot bathing 
smay be of essential service ; and if palsy 
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exists in one limb particularly, the mode of 
dry pumping will be useful above all others. 
We have thought, that in some cases the 
torpor induced on the paralysed parts has 
been more or less diffused over the system ; 
and where much general weakness exists, 
and the predisposition is lessened, a tempe- 
rate bath may be occasionally used with much 
propriety. 


Cutaneous Complaints. 


We mean to speak principally of those 
chronic affections of the skin which are unat- 
tended with fever. The great connection 
that exists. between the skin and the alimen- 
tary organs has been already noticed: it has 
a similar sympathy also with the liver; this 
is seen in those that are habitually intem- 
perate in the use of stimuli, and especially 
of ardent, spirits. The skin of the face be- 
comes florid and turgid with biood, and 
the nose particularly is often covered with 
eruptions even to deformity; and in such cases 
there is usually some irregularity at least in 
the functions of the liver. Cutaneous eruptions 
probably depend upon some acrimony that is 
deposited under the skin, causing an irritation. 

N 
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The perspiration is in most cases restrained 
and insufficient. 

The tepid bath we think to be most 
serviceable in the removal of these complaints, 
and we are convinced that it is one of the 
most effectual cosmetics that can be used.— 
Salt water, from the irritation that is pro- 
duced on the skin, does not, for this pur- 
pose, seem so well adapted as fresh water 5 
but where the eruptions have been confined 
to the face and neck, we have found the 
tepid sea bath more decidedly useful than 
any other. 

The Harrogate Waters, and those of 
Barege, have obtained a deserved celebrity 
for the aid they lend in the cure of diseases 
of the skin. : 

We must, in concluding this article, 
record our objections to the application of 
the cold bath in these disorders; for from the 
sympathy alluded to before, a translation 
may be made to some more vital part, of 
the most dangerous tendency. | 


Hernice. 


Tue protruded intestine can be most 
readily returned into the body, when a faint- 
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ness occasioning relaxation of the muscles, 
ensues. Thus the hot bath is advised in 
Hernie, and copious bleeding is often per- 
formed to promote this effect while the patient 
isin the bath. The highest range of tempe- 
rature, viz. from 100 to 105°. is to be pre- 
ferred for this purpose. 


Dropsy. 


A more rational pathology has of late 
obtained as to the nature of dropsical dis- 
eases. Dropsy is now pretty well known to 
depend on unhealthy action of the vas- 
cular system. What may be termed Active 
Dropsies are occasioned by excessive action 
_of the arteries of the system, or of some par- 
ticular parts. But there is, we think, a state 
conducing to dropsy of an opposite kind. It 
perhaps chiefly affects elderly persons, or 
those of a weakly habit of body. The arterial 
circulation seems torpid, while an augmenta- 
tion of blood is found in the veins; the gene- 
ral languor, coldness, and paleness of the 
body, with the weak action of the constitu- 
tional organs, will help us to distinguish the 
case—and it is called a Passive Dropsy. 

N2 
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Here then we think that warm sea bath- 


ing will be of the greatest importance as a 
remedy, in urging the arterial circulation, and 
consequently in lessening the venous plent- 
tude. The temperature of the bath should be 
of the highest degree, and exercise should be 
perseveringly used as the next most useful 
auxiliary means. 


. 


In Infancy. 


We shall close our remarks on warm 
bathing by noticing the very indiscriminate 
use of cold bathing for infants. Are they 
weakly? The cold bath wil] harden them. 
Notso in cases of Scrofula, of which cold and 
moisture are the great exciting causes; for 
in a delicate and weakly infant the blood 
would be forcibly driven on parts predisposed 
to disease. Galen blames the practice of 
those who dip new-born infants in cold 
water, and very angrily says, that he does not 
write for Germans or such Barbarians, any 
wore than for lions or bears.t It is certainly 
2 harbarous custom to plunge the tender 
infant into water almost freezing. Weare 
persuamedy Gt the coldest bath that ever 

t De San. tuend. lib. i. 
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need be used is that of the temperature of 
the sea in summer, about 60° ; and for tender 
or ricketty. children the Tepid bath is by far 
the most invigorating measure, free from al! 
those dangers with which cold bathing is 
fraught, and capable of inuring children to 
the transitions of weather. We wish parents 
would profit by these hints, and clothe the 
feet and necks of their little ofispring—and 
not, from a preposterous notion of hardening 
them by exposure excite scrophula and dan- 
gerous diseases, to which the children of the 
poor are necessarily liable from insufficient 


- clothing. 


‘The learned writer of the article “ Batli- 
ing,” in Dr. Rees’s Cyclopedia, gives an 
admirable epitome of the uses of the warm 
bath, in the following terms :— 


‘“ Warm Bathing is a remedy not less effica- 
cious than the cold bath in diseases of an opposite 
nature, bat concerning the operation of which 
wrong notions have till very lately been enter- 
tained by the generality of medical writers and 
medical practitioners. It has been imagined that 
the warm bath relaxes (a figurative expression) 
aud weakens; whereas it produces a contrary 
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effect, unless indeed the temperature be so high, or 
the time of immersion continued so long, as to 
bring on that degree of debility which is accompa- 
nied by deliquium (faintness). But this arises only 
from an abuse of hot bathing, and is even then the 
consequence of an excess of stimulation, So far is 
the immersion of the body in water heated to 96° 
from having a lowering or weakening operation, 
that when duly regulated it is found to raise the 
spirits, to mend the pulse and appetite, and to 
refresh the whole frame. Hence the benefit derived 
from it after great fatigue—in old age—in atonic 
cout, accompanied with stiffness and pallid swell- 
ings of the joints—in paralysis, in chlorosis, in 
diseases arising from a certain torpor of the lym- 
phatic and glandular system, such as scrophula, 
leprous and other chronic eruptions, &c. 

‘+ In cases of predisposition to Phthisis it abates 
the frequency of the pulse, and tends to retard at 
least, if it does not prevent the pulmonary affection. 
In consequence of its soothing and agreeable im- 
pressiou upon the surface of the body, it produces 
very beneficial effects in certain disordered states of 
the alimentary canal, originating in diminished 
action; and it affords the best and speediest relief 
in a great variety of painful disorders, whether 
connected with local inflammation or not, such as 
chronic rheumatism, certain forms of lues venerea, 
nephritis, caleulus vesice. colic, enteritis, &e.”” 

Rees’s Cyclopedia. Article==‘* Bathing.” 


We shall terminate our disquisition on 
the warm bath by saying, that we are assured 
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that its abolition and disuse amongst many 
nations have occasioned a deterioration of their 
physical and mental character ; and that we 
should hail its general adoption amongst our- 
selves as a sure presage of increasing intel- 
lectual energy, of the amelioration of the 
afflictions almost peculiar to our climate, and 
as tending to insure the blessings of a green 
old age. 


‘¢ Healthy and strong, they see the verge of age ; 
‘* Then venerably old they quit the stage.” 
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Baths at Caire—Savary. Of Russia—James-— 
Acerbi. Turks—De Tott. Baths of Hon. 
Basil Cochrane. Cheap Apparatus, &c. 


Ir was before noticed, that higher degrees 
of heated air could be sustained than of 
water, because of the less density Of elastic 
fluids. On the same principle, very much 
more considerable heat can be endured in the 
vesicular form of vapour than of water. The 
advantages thus obtained are greater when 
a powerful stimulus is required ; and it con- 
sequently renders perspiration more copious 
and free. ) 

The Baths of the ancients were partly of 
this kind,.as warm water was only poured on 
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at intervals, and the bather was sieiatiijally 
exposed to the vapour arising from it. 

The baths of the Turks, Russians, 
Swedes, and native Americans, are of this 
kind ; and probably the stimulant, as well as 
the relaxant effects, are most effectually pro- 
duced therefrom. 

We think we cannot wie our readers 
more than by presenting them with the des- 
_ eriptions of these baths, as related by various 
travellers of great credit and respectability, 

Savary gives the following interesting 
account of the baths at Cairo :— 


‘¢ The first apartmeat, or undressing chamber, 
is a lofty and spacious hall, which rises in the form 
of a rotunda, and is open at the top for admitting a 
free circulation of the air. A spacious estrade. or 
raised floor, covered-with a carpet, and. divided into 
compartments, goes round it; on which the person: 
who bathes lays his clothes. In the middle of the 
building ayet d’eaw spouts up from a basin and 
agreeably entertains the eye. When you are un- 
dressed you tie a napkia round your loins, put om 
a pair of sandals, and then enter a narrow passage, 
where you begin to feel the heat. ‘The door is shut. 
Ata distance of twenty paces you open a second 
door, and proceed along a passage which forms a 
right angle with the former; here the heat increases. 
Those who are afraid of suddenly exposing them- 
selves to a stronger degree of it stop in a marble halk 
in the way to the bath properly so called, 
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« The bath itselfis a spacious and vaulted apart- 
ment, paved and lined with marble, around which 
are four closets. The vapour, incessantly rising 
from a fountain and cistern of hot water, hixes 
itself with the burning perfumes, when perfumes 
are desired by the persons who bathe. ‘The bathers, 
extended on a cloth that is spread out, and with 
the head supported by a small cushion, stretch them- 
selves freely in every posture, whilst they are en- 
veloped with clouds of odoriferous vapours, which 
penetrate into all their pores. After reposing there 
for some time, till a gentle moisture is perceived 
over the whole body, a servant presses you gently, 
turns you over; and when the limbs are become 
supple and flexible, he makes all the joints crack 
without any difficulty. He masses, 7. e. delicately 
touches and seems to knead the flesh without making 
you feel the smallest pain. When this operation is 
finished, he puts on a glove covered witha piece of 
coarse stuff, and rubs you for a long time; and dar- 
ing this operation, he detaches from the body, run- 
ning with sweat, a scurf or sort of small scales, and 
even the imperceptible filth that stops the pores.— 
The skin becomes soft and smooth like satin. He 
then conducts you into a closet, pours a lather of 
perfumed soap upon your head, and then withdraws. 
The closet is furnished with two cocks—the one for 
cold, the other for hot water.” 

c After having washed in this apartment, the 
servant brings a depilatory pomatum, composed of 
the mineral called ** rusma,” which is of a deep 
brown, and which the Egyptians burn lichtly, knead 
with water, and mix with half the quantity of slaked 
lime, This greyish paste, applied to the hair, makes 
it fall off in a little time, and it is generally used, 
both by men and women, in Egypt. After being 
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well washed and purified, you are wrapt up in hot 
linen, and conducted through the windings that lead 
to the outer apartments ; and by this gradual transi- 
tion from heat to cold, or by stopping for some time 
in the hall near the stove, no inconvenience arises 
from the use of the bath.” 

‘¢ On arriving at the estrade,. you find a bed pre- 
pared for you; and as soon as youare laid down, a 
child presses every part of your body with its delicate 
fingers, in order to dry you thoroughly.. Here you 
change linen a second time, and the child gently 
grates the callosity of your feet with pumice stone; 
he then brings you a pipe and Mocha coffee. 

‘¢ By these baths, the ase of which the ancients 
strongly recommended, and which are still the de- 
light of the Kgyptians, they prevent and dispel rheu- 
matism, catarrhs, and sach cutaneous disorders as 
are produced by want of perspiration. Thus the 
blood is made to circulate with freedom ; the whole 
body acquires a suppleness and lightness; and the 
spirits gain a vivacity and flow, which are not expe- 
rienced in an equal degree by those who do not pay 
10) wie attention to cleanliness. 

* The women are particularly fond of these 
seth and frequent them at least once a week.— 
Afier undergoing the usual preparations. they wash 
their bodies, and more especially their heads, with 
rose water. Here the female hair-dressers form their 
long black hair into tresses, to which they apply 
costly essences instead of powder and pomatum.— 
Here they blacken the edges of their eye-lids, and 
lengthen their eye-brows with ‘ cohel.”’ or a prepa- 
ration of tin burnt with gall nuts. Here also they 
stain the finger and toe nails with “¢ henne,” which 
gives them a golden colour, The linen and clothing 
they use is passed through the sweet steam of the 
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wood of aloes. The days appropriated to the use of 
the bath are festivals for the Egyptian women; and 
on this occasion they pay great attention to the orna- 
ments of their dress, as well as to the cleanliness of 
their persons. 

‘¢ Baths similar to that above deseribed, though 
differing iu size, are constructed in all the principal 
towns of Egypt. ‘The necessity of cleanliness 
in the eastern climates, where perspiration is so 
copious, has rendered baths indispensable. The 
comfort they produce preserves the use of them; and 
Mahomet, who knew their utility, has reinforced the 
practice of ablution and bathing by express 
precept.” 

Savary’s Travels, vol. 1, p. 146. 


Tue following account of the universal 
adoption of warm vapour bathing is given by 
a respectable traveller. 


“ The universal prevalence of bathing in steam 
is remarkable. ‘Towards the end of the week 
the Mougik complains that his skin begins to 
itch, and whether it be summer or winter, his 
first leisure hour, if he possesses but three co- 
pecks, is employed in the bath. The process 
. here undergone has been often described: to judge 
from its effecton myself, I can only say. that being 
as in general to 120° Fahrenheit or 130° Fahreheit, 
itis far from affording toa stranger any very great 
gratification. At first, it is true, a luxurious sense 
of Jassitude comes on, but this is succeeded by an op- 
pressed debility, which continues so long that [ 
should be very unwilling to undergo its discipline a 
second time: the body is completely exhausted by 
the strong temporary stimulus which is applied. Its 
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power indeed may be imagined from the well known 
fact, that it is the common custom with the lower 
classes of people to roll in the snow in winter time, 
immediately on leaving the bath: nor is the sudden 
change ever succeeded by illness, or preductive of 
the least inconvenience. 
‘* The heat of the atmosphere was in this month 
very great, the mereury standing at upwards of 80° 
Fahrenheit in the shade; and this sort therefore of 
vapour-washing, which is so universal in hot coun- 
tries, seemed nothing more than the natural course of 
things. But to what can we ascribe its adoption in 
the northern districts, in Finland, in Ingria, at Arch- 
angel, where it is as constantly applied during the 
short period of theirsummer? Probably, like many 
other customs of the Russian nation, the use of the 
bath was borrowed from the habits of their eastern or 
southern neighbours, and thence has been graduaily 
extended by fashion and imitation over the whole 
empire.” 
James's Travels in Russia, Sweden, and Poland. 


Mr. James admits the use of vapour 
washing in the summer and during the great 
heats, but is at a loss to account for the 
advantages of it inthe winter season. A free 
perspiration, or at least a brisk circulation in 
in the superficial vessels, is as necessary in 
winter as in summer, for the chilling air tends 


to repel the finids from the skin inwards*— 


* Bichat bas ably shewn, that when the superficial transu- 
dations are checked, the mucous surfaces, as those of the tra-. 
chea, lungs, the intestines, &c. are excited to act vicariously~ 
for the former.——Anatemie Generale, 
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hence the prevailing diseases of that season 
are occasioned by these causes; and perhaps 
the best means of putting a stop to the very 
buddings of fever or inflammation is to restore 
the cutaneous circulation and secretion. 

The benefit afforded by vapour bathing 
may be very principally accounted for from 
the. high temperature that can be endured of 
steam, perhaps nearly 150°,; and more heat 
is also given out during the condensation of 
heat into water—the latter fluid requiring 
less heat in its composition, it is distributed 
freely during the change of form.* 

Amongst the Turks every village has its 
public Bagnio, for the accommodation of the 
poor. It consists of two chambers that com- 
municate, and are lighted by a small cupola : 
under the farthermost is a subterranean fire 
that heats a cauldron covered by a marble 
floor. These baths are heated a day before 
they are used, and water is thrown down on 
the floor, which is so hot that those who enter 
the room are obliged to put on high sandals 
of wood to avoid burning their feet. A sud- 
den perspiration flows from every pore in an 
instant; but notwithstanding the great heat, 

* Dr. Saunders on Mineral Waters. 
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the women will remain in them several hours 
and visit them frequently.* 

The mode of vapour bathing in Russia 
and Finland is more simple. ‘The inside of 
the hut is heated by a furnace, which is lined 
with stones that become red hot. The visiters 
first expose themselves naked to the dry heat 
of the air, and afterwards throw down water 
on the hot flints, from whence issues a copious 
steam that envelopes them; and the water is 
renewed as the tepid mist clears away. The 
benches rise one above another; and as the 
hottest vapour ascends highest, they mount 
up to the degree of heat that they are inclined 
for. The plentiful sweat that bedews the 
bather they keep up by friction with the downy 
leaves of the lime tree, covered with soap. 
These operations being finished, they pour 
buckets of cold water over their heads, or dip 
into an adjoining pond, and oftentimes divert 
themselves by rolling in the snow.t 

Various contrivances have been devised 
to simplify the application of vapour to the 


* Paron De Tott’s Memoirs. 


_. % See Acerbi’s Travels in Finland ; and an Account of 
the Russian Baths, by M. A. Ribero Sanches—>Journal de 
Physique, tome 25. 
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body. A Sudatorium, or vapour bath may be 
made of a common tin slipper bathing ma- 
chine, lining it with a blanket, and the patient 
sitting in it is also to be enveloped in one. 
Liot vapour from a tea kettle conveyed by a 
leaden pipe, is to be admitted to the air 
within the slipper, and the purpose is ac- 
complished. A patient lying in bed may 
have vapour communicated in a similar 
manner, by means of a machine composed of 
a semicircular frame of wood placed over his 
body, which is to be covered with a blanket 
to retain the steam.* | 

The Hon. Basil Cochrane has endea- 
voured with a laudable industry to introduce 
vapour bathing among us. He recommends 
it from his personal experience of its great 
efficacy when in India, and states as a motive 
for its use, that “nine tenths of the com- 
plaints with which Europeans are afflicted m 
India originate in cheeked perspiration ;” and 
he believes that in England we greatly suffer 
from the same evil. 

We cannot finish our observations on the 
vapour bath better than by quoting the judi- 


.% A Cheap Method of constructing Baths, by Professor 
Playfair. 
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cious practical remarks of this gentleman, 
who, with a very uncommon benevolence, 
erected vapour baths at his own house! for 
the use of the diseased poor. 

“* In the course of my experiments,” says 
Mr. Cochrane, “ in the application of vapour, 
[ have seen inveterate catarrhs, chronic rheu- 
matisms, contraction of the muscles, and stiff 
joints, give way to its influence; and two 
cases of gout have met a cure. In one in- 
stance, calculi have been brought away in 
great quantity, and without any of that agony 
suffered by the patient on former occasions.— 
In using the bath I have observed, that the 
periods most proper are before breakfast, or 
between ten in the morning and three in the 
afternoon; as after repletion the patient has 
generally complained of more heat and lan- 
guor than at other times. In the early stage 
of experiment, it was usual to allow the 
patient to remain in the bath from 15 to 20 
minutes; but latterly I have found from five 
to ten minutes sufficient, as a profuse perspi- 
ration is induced in the course of three 
minutes. 

‘‘ In cases that require friction, my ser- 
vants perform that operation according to the 


8) 
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mode adopted in India, there called shampoo- 
ing, and which may be learned by any person 
with great ease in an hour. Having touched 
on Shampooing, I shall trespass to remark, 
that it is capable of more beneficial effects 
than will be imagined, upon a slight consid- 
eration of a mean so seemingly trifling. 
The Indians hold it in the highest estimation, 
and resort to it continually, both as a luxury 
and as a remedy. After much fatigue, and 
in excessive lassitude, it is the first of resto- 
ratives; and it is excellent in disposing to 
sleep,’ having frequently sueceeded after 
opiates had failed. ‘These are facts to which 
I can speak from my own experience, and 
{rom what | have witnessed in others.”* 

The application of vapour iz vacuo has 
been highly extolled; but we believe that 
experience has not determined on its superloy 
utility to other modes. 


* TIon. Basil Cochrane's Essay on the Vapour Bath, and 
the Apparatus connected with it. 
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SECTION 4. 


THE SHOWER BATH. 


"iis may be used of any temperature, and 
its effects are similar in kind to bathing by 
immersion in water, but rather less in degree. 


b) 


‘I firmly believe,” says Dr. Armstrong, 
“that the almost daily use of the shower 
bath is one of the best preventives of pulmo- 
nary consumption, by maintaining the tone of 
the superficial vessels. In all cases sea 
water is better than spring water.’’* 

The machine for using it is a wooden box, 
resembling a sentry box, for the person to 
stand in, and having a reservoir of water at 
the top, which streams down over the body 
through minute perforations in the apparatus, 

A cheap substitute for it is a common garden 
watering pot. 

The sensations derived from the shower 
bath are not so pleasant as from immersion, 
but it forms a very easy and useful succeda- 
neum, 

We have occasionally poured cold water 
in this way over the body when rising up out of 


* Armstrong on Pulmonary Consumption, &c, p. 212; 
, ye) 
OL 
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the warin bath, and we can from experience 
say, that the glow is always stronger, and 
lasts longer, than we have found from any 
other mode of practice. 

The height, from which the stream is 
poured may be increased, or the apertures 
of the apparatus enlarged, as the invalid 
requires to be affected with cold. 


SECTION 5. 


_MEDICATED BATHS. 


WY arm Baths, impregnated with various 
medicinal substances, have been recommended 
for particular complaints, as being more ef- 
fectual than any other baths. 

If the intention of such baths is to pro- 
duce their effects on the skin and external 
surface, we believe that these impregnated 
baths will hold a very high rank in point of 
utility; but if we look for benefit from the 
absorption of some salutary substance through 
the countless pores of the skin, as the 
wonderful cases recorded of their efficacy 
“would dispose us to think, we candidly 
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confess that,.in this view,) we ‘hold them very 
lightly, and would rather ascribe their benefi- 
cial consequences, yon Dr. Samuel Johnson, 
‘‘to tepid moisture.’ | 

The marvellous cures said to have been 
performed by the medicated baths of M. Domi- 
nicetti excited much of the public attention.— 
In a conversation with Dr. Johnson, in a 
mixed company, some person ventured to 
speak of their unrivalled excellency. The 
Doctor, with the penetration that he evinced 
on all subjects to which he applied his mind, 
treated them very lightly, and declared that 
‘tepid moisture’? was sufficient to account 
for all the good that accrued from them. ‘The 
gentleman who asked his opinion, pertina- 
ciously defended their superior medical uses ; 
when the Doctor, with his usual sarcastic 
humour, that- would confound those whom he 
could not convince, replied—“ Well, Sir, Be 
it so; and do you goto Dominicetti, and let 
him apply his bath to the peccant part—thy 
head.”’ 

We shall only briefly notice those impreg- 
nations which, by affecting the surface more — 
essentially, relieve the internal indisposition. 
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The Salt Water Bath. 


WE esteem this natural impregnated bath 
unrivalled for its effects on the system, from 
the equability of its temperature—from its 
density—and from the gentle irritation on the 
cuticular surface, perceived from the tempo- 
rary pimples and spots which occur from its 
use. 

An Artificial Salt Water Bath may be made 
by mixing a pound of common Bay Salt with 
every four gallons of water used for bathing. 


The Acid Bath. 


A mixture of Nitric Acid and Muriatic 
Acid, or the Aqua Fortis and Spirit of Salts 
of the shops, has been found exceedingly 
useful in bilious disorders, especially by Dr. 
Scott, who long resided in India. Half an 
ounce of each acid may be previously mixed 
with a pint of water, and put into a wooden 
bucket that will contain two or three gallons 
of warm water. ‘The feet and legs are to be 
immersed for half an hour, on going to bed. 
The acid may be increased halfas much more 
by degrees, as it can be borne ; or if its effects 
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are unpleasant, the proportion of acid should 
be diminished. Dr.Scott supposes that spong- 
ing the body, or the extremities, will answer 
as well as the bath. He adds, that it increases 
the secretion of bile, often clears alimentary 
obstructions, and promotes a healthful perspi- 
ration. It occasionally affects the body with 
itching, a copper-taste in the mouth, &c. 
which are only of transient duration, and 
exhibit its influence on the secretions. 

In the vicinity of smelting houses it is 
common to impregnate the bath with the 
scoria of metals, as iron, copper, &c. 

The pepper water of the Alps has been 
much celebrated for its use in bathing;* it 
breaks out with great impetuosity in the early 
part of the year, and continues till autumn. 


Sulphureous Baths. 


Tue most celebrated natural springs are 
those of Harrogate, in Yorkshire; and of 
Rarege, in France, near the Pyrenees. A 
very good imitation of the first may be 
made by adding two ounces of sulphuret of 
potass to enough water for a bath, and 


* Scheutzer. 
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An Artificial Barege Bath 
by dissolving the same quantity of sulphuret- 
ed potass, and adding thereto a shred of soap. 
These baths are particularly useful in 
eruptive and other cutaneous affections, and 
are not dangerous, as repellents are ; for the 


source of the impurities is removed by the 
influence of the tepid bath, while the skin 
is cleansed of its blemishes by the healing 
virtues of the impregnations. 


CHAPTER V. 


OBSERVATIONS ON 


MINERAL WATERS, 
&e. &e. 


‘* O fount of health! O sparkling spring! 
Thou, who the languid nerve canst string, 
Aad bid upon the cheek of snow, 

Its long-forgotten roses blow!” 


lv has become almost a characteristical 
fashion amongst the English nation to unbend 
occasionally from the cares of business, and 


WATERS. | Q7° 
leave the impure air of the eity, to acquire’ 
freshness and health by a visit to some natural. 
spring in the country. The increasing preva- 
lence of this custom, and the immense number 
of persons that have been benefited, decidedly 
prove, that the impregnations, minute as they 
are, and not the composure of mind, the 
amusements, the pure air, and moderation of 
living, have principally contributed to the 
beneficial results; for all these auxiliary 
means have too frequently been found ine?- 
fectual alone. 

The salutary streams so abundantly pro- 
vided by nature, have dissolved the most com- 
plicated ailments, which had defied mere dilu- 
tion, recreation of mind and change of air and 
scene. ‘The credence that the patient has in 
the virtues of the spring, be it real or imagi- 
nary, must certainly advance his cure, and 
that tone of mind, which a confident expecta- 
tion of relief excites, is most favourable for 
obtaining exemption from his malady. 

Hydromancy, or a belief in the divining 
nature of certain springs and fountains, first 
led to a knowledge of their sanative pewers.* 


* Dr. Paris's Lectures delivered before the Royal College 
of Physicians, 
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‘The Castalian fountain and others, amongst the 
Greeks, were thought to afford, by means of a 
fair mirror, auguries of sickness or health ; 
and we do not mean to deny, that there are 
ultras even in the present day, who, in their 
restless love of novelty, may be almost accused 
of Hydromania; but the pretext (often a gra- 
tuitous one) of the necessity of visiting some 
celebrated spring may be allowed without 
too rigid scrutiny, since the means usually 
found capable of restoring health, may be 
frequently turned to advantage in retaining 
that invaluable boon. 


Sea Water. 


‘* Good digestion waits on appetite, 
And health on both.” 
SHAKSPEAREe 
SaLT is necessary to man, and many 
tribes of animals. Its use, as a condiment, is 
well known in promoting digestion, and the 
free movements of the intestinal system. We 
think that sea water should not be drunk when 
recently taken up. It should stand a few 
hours to deposit the sand and other impurities 
that may be mixed with it. 
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To bilious persons, four grains of Blue 
Pill at night, twice a week, and a draught of 
sea water on the following morning, afford 
much relief. It should not be drunk on the 
day that bathing is practised. 

A pint of sea water generally acts as a 
purgative; and, contrary to most other purga- 
tives, may be long persevered in, not only 
without detriment to the alimentary system, 
but with the most salutary effects in increas- 
ing appetite and strength.* A pint contains 
half an ounce of salt, nearly three fourths of 
which are muriate of soda. It may be ren- 
dered more palateable by mixing milk with 
it,t or Chamomile infusion may be added 
thereto. 

Its uses are in Bilious cases, Scrofula, 
Chronic Ophthalmia, Worms, Jaundice, Cuta- 
neous complaints, &c. 

Bergman analysed Sea Water, taken 60 
fathoms below the surface, with these results : 


Its specific gravity was 1,0289.——An yes 
wine pint contained, 
Of Muriated Soda, or common aalt. 2 


Of Muriated Magnesia POUQN Vd. 65 9 
Of Sulphated Lime ...........- 8 O 
314 5 


* Saunders on Mineral Waters, p. 230. 
t Ene;clop. Brittan. Supplement, Art ‘* Bathing.” 
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The Acidulous and Sparkling Waters. 
‘They are principally — 


Cold—-SELTZER—AND. . TILBURY. 
Hot—viCHY AND CARLSBAD, 


To make SCD A WATER extemporaneousl y. 
Take of Tartaric Acid, in powder,, 25 grains, 
Carbonate of Soda, in ditto, 30 grains. 
Mix each separately with water, then add them 
together, aod drink the mixture while in a state of 
effervescence. 


GINGER BEER 
may be made with the same ingredients, in like 
manner, but Ginger is to be previously steeped in 
the water, and to each pint of water add one ounce 

of sugar, 


These waters are grateful in cases of 
Indigestion, and prove strengthening to the 
stomach—are useful for relieving inward 
heats—and are adapted for those “who have 
injured health by excess. 


Saline Purgative. 
CHELTENHAM, SCARBOROUGH, EPSOM, SEIDLITZ, SEA. 
These are eminently suited for removing 
bilious and liver complaints ; and the impreg- 


nations of iron of the two Govehiaan tend greatly 
to impart vigour. 


Carbonated Chalybeate. 
Hot.—BATH. 
Cold.—SPA, PYRMONT, TUNBRIDGR, BOUSSAN, AND, 
POUGUE, IN FRANCE, 
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Vitriolated Chalybcate. 


HARTFELL, BRIGHTON, ISLE ‘OF WIGHT. 


These are generally useful in cold and de- 
bilitated constitutions—Gouty Weaknesses— 
Palsy—Rheumatic Affections—and Chronic 
obstructions of the Viscera. 
Thermal. 
BRISTOL, BUXTON, MATLOCK. 
Useful principally for tepid bathing. 
Sulphureous. 
Cold.— HARROGATE AND MOFFAT. 


Woarm.—aiX, BORSET, AND BAREGES, IN FRANCE; 
AND BADEN, IN GERMANY; 


Beneficial in Diseases of the Skin—Chro- 
nic Swellings from gout and rheumatism— 
and are used both externally and internally. 

Chemistry enables us to imitate many of 
the most valuable of these waters with suc- 
cess; since their constituent parts have been 
ascertained with the utmost accuracy; and 
we believe that a course of mineral waters, 
selecting those most adapted for the cases 
respectively, would prove valuable coadju- 
vants during the practice and use either of 
warm or cold bathing. 


** Hail, generous fountain! hail, salubrious source 
Of strength and beauty ! 

Sickness owns the power of every rill 

That laves yon vaulted cliffs,” 
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